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ELMANISM is a big, vital, signifi- 

cant contribution to the mental 

life of America. I have the deep 

conviction that it is going to strike at 

the very roots of individual failure, for 

I see in it a new power, a great driving 
force. 

I first heard of 

England on war work. 

almost every conversation touched on it, 


Pelmanism while in 
Sooner or later 


for the movement seemed to have the 
sweep of a religious conviction. Men and 
women of every class and circumstance 
were acclaiming it as a new departure in 
gave promise of 
inefficiency 


training that 
ending that preventable 
which acts as a brake on human prog- 
ress, Even in France I did not escape 
the word, for thousands of officers and 


mental 


men were Pelmanizing in order to fit 
themselves for return to civil life. 

When I learned that Pelmanism had 
been brought to America, by Americans 
for Americans, I was among the first to 
enroll. My reasons were two: first, be- 
cause I have always felt that every mind 
needed regular, systematic and scientific 
exercise, and secondly, because I wanted 
to find out if Pelmanism was the thing 
that I could recommend to the hundreds 
who continually ask my advice in rela- 
tion to their lives, problems and ambi- 
tions, 

Failure is a sad word in any language, 
but it is peculiarly tragic here in Amer- 
ica, where institutions and resources join 
to put success within the reach of every 
individual. In the twenty years that I 
have sat on the bench of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver, almost every variety 
of human failure has passed before me 
in melancholy procession. By failure I 
do not mean the merely criminal mis- 
takes of the individual, but the faults 
of training that keep a life from full 
expression. 


development and complete 


Pelmanism the Answer 

It is to these needs and these lacks 
that Pelmanism comes as an answer. 
The “twelve little gray books” are a 
remarkable achievement. Not only do 
they contain the discoveries that science 
knows about the mind and its workings, 
but the treatment is so simple that the 
truths may be grasped by anyone of 
average education. 

In plain words, what Pelmanism has 
done is to take psychology out of the 
college and put it into harness for the 
work. It lifts great, helpful 
truths out of the back water and plants 
them in the living stream. 

As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought 


to be the beginning of education instead 


day's 








JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known throughout 
the whole modern world for his work in the 
Juvenile Court of Denver. Years ago his 
vision and courage lifted children out of the 
cruelties and stupidities of the criminal law, 
and forced society to recognize its duties and 
responsibilities in connection with the “citizens 
of tomorrow.” 


of a remedy for its faults. First of all, it 
teaches the science of self-realization ; it 
makes the student discover himself; it 
acquaints him with his sleeping powers 
and shows him how to develop them. 
The method is erercise, not of the hap- 
hazard sort, but a steady, increasing 
kind that brings each hidden power to 
full strength without strain or break. 


Pelmanism’s Large Returns 


The human mind is not an automatic 
device. It will not “ take care of itseif.”’ 
Will power, originality, decision, re- 
sourcefulness, imagination, initiative, 
courage—these things are not gifts but 
results. Every one of these qualities 
can be developed by effort just as 
muscles can be developed by exercise. 
I do not mean by this that the indi- 
vidual can add to the brains that God 
gave him, but he can learn to make use 
of the brains that he has instead of let- 
ting them fall into flabbiness through 
disuse. 

Other methods and systems that I have 
examined, while realizing the value of 
mental exercise, have made the mistake 
of limiting their efforts to the develop- 
ment of What Pel- 
manism does is to consider the mind as 
a whole and treat it as a whole. 
in for mental team 
mind as a unity. 

Its big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Each lesson is accompanied 
by a work sheet that is really a progress 
[Advertisement] 


some single sense. 


It goes 


play, training the 
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By Judge 


= Ben B. Lindsey 


sheet. The student goes forward under 
a teacher in the sense that he is fol- 
lowed through from first to last, helped, 
guided and encouraged at every turn by 
conscientious experts. 

Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day. 

(Signed) Bren B. LInpDsey. 

Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed 
out, Pelmanism is neither an experiment 
nor a theory. For almost a quarter ofa 
century, it has been showing men and 
women how to lead happy, successful, well 
rounded 650,000 Pelmanists in 
every country on the globe are the guar- 
antee of what Pelman training can do 
for you. 


lives, 


No matter what your own particular 
difficulties are—poor memory, mind wan- 
dering, indecision, timidity, nervousness 
or lack of personality—Pelmanism will 
show you the way to correct and over- 
come them. And on the positive side, it 
will uncover and develop qualities which 
you never dreamed existed in you. It 
will be of direct, tangible value to you 
in your business and social life. In the 
files at the Pelman Institute of America 
are hundreds of letters from successful 
Pelmanists telling how they doubled, 
trebled and even quadrupled their sal- 
aries, thanks to Pelman training, 





How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Scientific Mind Training” is the name 
of the absorbingly interesting booklet 
which tells about Pelmanism in detail. 
It is fascinating in itself with its wealth 
of original thought and clear observa- 
tion. “ Scientific Mind Training” makes 
an interesting addition to your library. 

Your copy is waiting for you. It is ab- 
solutely free. Simply fill out the coupon 
and mail it today. It costs you nothing, 
it obligates you to nothing, but it is ab- 
solutely sure to show you the way to suc- 
cess and happiness. Don’t put it off and 
then forget about it. Don’t miss a big op- 
portunity. MAIL THE COUPON NOW. 

THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


toda 


Suite 668, 2575 Broadway, New York 


City 
jroo er ree ee 
I PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 668, 2575 Broadway, New York 
| Please send me without obligation 
| your free 64-page booklet, “ Scientific 
| Mind Training.” 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The End 


At the westernmost edge of the 
country, having completed something 
more than halt of his great tour of 
the nation and having served some- 
thing more than half of his term of 
office, President Harding died. 

The ptomaine poisoning, which had 
compelled him suddenly to abandon 
his tour, was followed by a slight at- 
tack of pneumonia. For a day or two 
it did not seem as if he were throw- 
ing off the poison. Then gradual im- 
provement followed. His tempera- 
ture abated, his pulse approached 
normal. The bulletins of physicians 
in attendance had at first pronounced 
his condition “serious.” Succeeding 
bulletins gave more and more encour- 
agement to the hope that he would 
recover. Public apprehension was 
allayed. 

On Thursday, Aug. 2, the physi- 
cians announced: “ While recovery 
will inevitably take some little time, 
we are more confident than heretofore 
as to the outcome of his illness.” The 
President showed an active interest 
in his plans. He inquired whether 
he could not. start for Washington in 
two or three days. He asked for 
some “old-fashioned blackberry 
juice.” During the day his sister, 
Mrs. E. E. Remsberg, of Santa Ana, 
paid him a short visit. 

Towards evening the President 
seemed in good health. Mrs. Hard- 
ing and a woman nurse were with 
him. Mrs. Harding was reading 
aloud. Without warning a tremor 
shook his frame and he collapsed. 
Physicians were summoned. It was 
announced that the President had 
died of cerebral apoplexy at 7:30 
p. m., Pacifie time. 


Mr. Harding’s final illness was un- 
doubtedly brought on by his strenu- 
ous exertions on the last few day of 
his trip, especially his arduous day 
at Seattle after landing from his 
Alaskan journey. Indirectly his 
death at this time may undoubtedly 
be traced to excessive work which fell 








to his lot as President. His death, 
following the severe illness of Presi- 
dent Wilson produced by the same 
cause, has led to many suggestions 
that the duties of the Presidency be 
divided so that tRey should not fall 
with their full heaviness upon one 
man. 

Messages of, condolence to Mrs. 
Harding poured in from hundreds 
of people in public life in this coun- 
try and abroad. Those who had 
known the President personally ex- 
pressed their grief at the loss of a 
friend, kindly, honest and sincere. 

Twenty-four.hours after the Presi- 
dent died, his* body was conveyed 
from the Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, with simple ceremonies to the 
special train which had carried him 
on his outward journey. On a fast 
schedule it started across the conti- 
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nent to Washington. Plans were 
made for formal obsequies in the Ro- 
tunda of the Capitol on Wednesday 
and interment at Marion, Ohio, on 
Friday. Calvin Coolidge, who sue- 
ceeded to the Presidency, appointed 
that day for national mourning. 


Résumé 

A brief review of Mr. Harding’s 
career and achievements in office fol- 
lows: 

Born at Blooming Grove, Ohio, 
Nov. 2, 1865, the son of Dr. George 
‘l'. Harding, physician, and Phebe 
Elizabeth (Dickerson). He was the 
first of eight children. 

Purchased the Marion Star in 1884, 
aged 19. 

Married Florence Kling, of Marion, 
in 1891. 

Elected to his first political office, 
as Ohio State Senator, in 1898, and 
held office till 1903. 

Elected Lieutenant Governor of 
Ohio in 1903, holding office till 1905. 

Defeated for election as Governor 
of Ohio in 1910. 

Elected U. 8S. Senator in 1914. 

Made a speech renominating Presi- 
dent Taft in the Republican National 
Convention of 1912, and supported 
him throughout the campaign against 
Roosevelt and Wilson. 

Made the “ keynote” speech in the 
Republican National Convention of 
1916. 

Nominated for the Presidency at 
the Republican National Convention 
in 1920, on the tenth ballot, receiving 
69214 votes, to 156 for Wood, 111 for 
Lowden, 801% for Johnson. 

Elected 29th President of the 
United States on his 55th birthday, 
Nov. 2, 1920. 

Inaugurated, March 4, 1921. 

Died Aug. 2, 1923, having served 
two years, four months, 29 days. 


His achievements in office inelude: 

The conclusion of separate peace 
treaties with the Central Powers. 

The Washington Limitation of Ar- 
mament Treaty. 

The veto of the bonus. 

To him may also be attributed in 
part the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
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and the Esch-Cummins Railroad Act. 
He also advocated a ship subsidy bill 
which failed to pass in the last Con- 
gress, and participation by the U. 8. 
in the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, which, up to the pres- 
ent time has not been approved by 
the Senate. 


Calvin Coolidge 

In the early morning hours of 
August 3 an automobile full of news- 
paper correspondents sped over Ver- 
mont roads to Plymouth Notch at 
the southern end of the Green Moun- 
tains. It drew up at the two-story, 
white frame house of John C. Cool- 
idge; father of the Vice President. 
Word was sent upstairs of the tre- 
mendous news from San Francisco. 
The Vice President had retired for 
the night. In a few moments he had 
dressed and descended the stairs with 
his wife. The scene was in effect, if 
not in words, a representation of the 
ancient theme: “ The King is dead; 
long live the King! ” 

In an unpretentious New England 
living room Mr. Coolidge, pale, and 
silent, read the telegrams telling of 
President Harding’s death. Then he 
slowly dictated a statement express- 
ing his sorrow, and his intention of 
carrying out the policies of his prede- 
cessor, and also a telegram of condo- 
lence and sympathy to Mrs. Harding, 
signed “Calvin Coolidge; Grace 
Coolidge.” 

The next morning, the oath of 
office having been wired from Wash- 
ington, Calvin Coolidge was sworn in 
as President of the United States, 
by his father, a Justice of the Peace. 


Later in the day the new President 
started by special train to Washing- 
ton, where he arrived late in the eve- 
ning. He and Mrs. Coolidge went to 
the Willard Hotel, which has been 
their Washington home. He held con- 
ferences on succeeding days in his 
old offices in the Senate building. He 
suw Chairman John T. Adams of the 
Republican National Committee, D. 
R. Crissinger (Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board), Chairman Far- 
ley of the Shipping Board, Senator 
Cummins of Iowa, John Hays Ham- 
mond (Chairman of the Coal Com- 
mission), President Samuel Gompers 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Except for the announcement that 
he would retain President Harding’s 
Cabinet, and continue his policies, 
Mr. Coolidge declined to make public 
any administrative plans until after 
the late President’s funeral. 





With sandy hair untouched with 
gray, with clear, calm blue eyes, the 
new President is slow of speech, dry 
of humor, sparing of words. He 
comes from the long line of New 
England Coolidges. The first of 
them, John Coolidge, came to this 
country in 1687. The President is 
deseended from another John Cool- 
idge, a captain in the Revolutionary 
War, who went from Lancaster, 
Mass., to Vermont to re-establish his 
fortunes after the war. 


. . . 


Calvin Coolidge studied law, and 
polities at 


entered Northampton, 





© International 
FRANK W. STEARNS 
Te he a House? 


Mass. He distinguished himself as 
Governor of Massachusetts by his 
declaration against the strikers on 
the Boston police force in 1919, and 
the measures he took to suppress the 
strike. 


As Vice President he was note- 
worthy for “keeping silent in 16 dif- 
ferent languages.” He has not the 
geniality of his predecessor, but those 
who know him say that there is more 
“steel” in his make-up. He is silent, 
shrewd, slow, firm. 


An Ancillary Relation 


When President Coolidge passed 
through New York on his way to 
Washington, he was met and accom- 
panied to the Capital by Frank Wat- 
erman Stearns. Mr. Stearns is, like 











the President an Amherst graduate; 
he is owner of a large department 


-store in Boston and reputed a mil- 


lionaire. He is also President Cool- 
idge’s closest friend. 

At onee the curious began to ask: 
“Will Stearns be another Colonel 
House?” The facts of the relation- 
ship between Mr. Stearns and the 
President seem to be simply these: 
that Stearns has supported Coolidge 
through the thick and thin of politics. 
That he was Coolidge’s right hand 
man in the settlement of the Boston 
police strike. These activities earned 
Stearns the titles from politieal op- 
ponents of “Lord Lingerie” and 
“Cal’s Angel.” As far as: several 
able political correspondents can 
make out, however, the relation be- 
tween Mr. Stearns and the new Pres- 
ident is only about as “sinister” as 
friendship. 

Nevertheless, the name of Frank 
W. Stearns is on the lips of more 
than one politician. The suggestion 
is made that he may be appointed to 
fill some office as yet unnamed, thus 
becoming a “Daugherty” rather than 
a “House.” 


First Lady 

Grace Goodhue Coolidge, wife of 
the President, is universally well 
spoken of and liked. She is a col- 
lege woman (University of Vermont), 
as was Mrs. Cleveland before her. As 
the wife of the Vice President her 
entertaining was uot extensive or 
magnificent, but she was known as a 
gracious hostess. She made an ex- 
ceptional number of friends, and has 
a remarkable memory for faces and 
names. 

She succeeded Mrs. John R. 
Marshall as President of the Senate 
Ladies’ Club. Mrs. Marshall and 
Mrs. Harding both became good 
friends of hers. 

When she enters the White House 
with her sons, John and Calvin, for 
the first time since the Taft adminis- 
tration, there will be children in the 
Executive Mansion. Both sons are 
students at Mercersburg Academy 
(Pennsylvania). This Summer John, 
17, is in attendance at a military 
training camp (Mr. Coolidge is firm 
believer in military and naval pre- 
paredness), and Calvin, 15, is work- 
ing at $3.50 a day on a vacation (to- 
baeco) farm. Later in the Summer 
when Mrs. Coolidge enters the White 
House, it is understood that her chil- 
dren will join her. 
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The Reins of Power 

The possibilities of new political 
alignment with Mr. Coolidge as Pres- 
ident are extremely various. With 
one sweep the jokester, Fate, took all 
the pieces off one side of the political 
chessboard; then *put them back in 
new arrangement. 

The new President is a conserva- 
tive. The announcement that he will 
continue in Pesident Harding’s poli- 
cies without changes in the Cabinet 
means something but not everything. 
There is a general belief that At- 
torney General Daugherty will not 
continue long in office. On the other 
hand President Coolidge is said to 
have much in common with Secretary 
of Labor Davis and Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon. 

Mr. Coolidge’s recent innocuous 
desuetude may be attributed to the 
office that he has held during the last 
two years. But he is an able poli- 
tician; he has never been defeated in 
an election. It is not to be gratu- 
itously assumed that he will not 
figure in the Republican National 
Convention next year. 

Theoretically the field is open to all 
contenders for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination in 1924, Mr. Cool- 
idge is now in a position where he 
can make himself felt if he chooses. 
He had such a position before, as 
Governor of Massachusetts, and he 
went to the Convention of 1920 with 
many more strongly marked §at- 
tributes than did Senator Harding. 
By forcing action on any one of nu- 
merous issues the new President may 
make himself a power to be reckoned 
with. 

It is true that President Coolidge 
seems to be essentially at one with the 
late President on most policies. It 
is true that he will not have the op- 
portunity to consolidate his power 
by as many appointments as a newly 
elected President, He may, however, 
give old issues a new twist. He may 
take a decisive stand on an old ques- 
tion, bringing it forward as a leading 
issue. 

The anthracite coal situation 
(Time, Aug. 6), the World Court, the 
railroads, immigration, the twelve- 
hour day, prohibition—any of these 
may arouse the new President to ac- 
tion. Without altering greatly Presi- 
dent Harding’s course, Mr. Coolidge 
may, by exercising less of a spirit of 
compromise or conciliation and by a 
more vigorous championing of his be- 
liefs, change the course of any one 
problem, upset the calculations of 


politicians. Political observers in- 





cline to the opinion that he is capable 
of just such action. 

Until President Coolidge’s course 
of action begins to develop all vat- 
icination is guess-work. There 1s vut 
one fact evident at this time: The 
reins of power are in new hands— 
hands that were previously active, but 
have lately been idle. The personality 
of Calvin Coolidge has slept in the 
Chair of the Senate, Has it awakened ? 


THE CABINET 

Cuban Lottery 

Major General Enoch H. Crowder, 
U. S. A., retired, Ambassador to 
Cuba, was ordered by Secretary of 
State Hughes to return to Washing- 
ton to confer on the Cuban situation. 
General Crowder, former Judge Ad- 
voeate General of the Army, author 
of the details of the military draft 





© Paul Thompson 
GENERAL CROWDER 
He docs not believe in the Lottery 


during the War, has in several capaci- 
ties been the protecting genius of 
Cuba ever since the Spanish War. 
Lately he has been responsible for 
the financial rehabilitation of that 
country. His instructions to return 
to Washington indicate serious con- 
cern on the part of the State Depart- 
ment over the financial course adopt- 
ed by the Cuban Government. 

When Cuba needed money (in 
January, 1921) General Crowder 
was despatched to Havana by Presi- 
dent Wilson as Special Envoy. At 
the request of the President of Cuba, 
he was continued as Special Envoy by 


President Harding. He gave friend- 
ly advice, which was followed. ‘The 
Cuban Government reorganized the 
Government Departments, effected 
economies, dismissed grafters. Wash- 
ington approved a loan of $50,000,- 
000. The Cuban Government was 
erateful. 

In February, 1923, General Crow- 
der was given the title of first Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Cuba and con- 
tinued his “ housecleaning.”  Presi- 
dent Zayas suddenly showed less eon- 
cern over the Ambassador’s advice 
than he had before the loan was com- 
pleted, He ealled on the Cabinet to 
resign ; all but four were reappointed, 
but the four were outstanding re- 
formers. 

The erisis came with the passage 
of the Lottery bill by the Cuban Con- 
gress over the President’s veto. The 
Cuban Lottery is a vested interest; 
Lottery agencies were a notorious 
source of graft; the President’s son 
is Director of the system of State 
gambling. General Crowder was pas- 
sionately opposed to the Lottery. A 
bill, doubling the number of agencies 
and making the appointees serve for 
life, was passed by the Congress. 
Zayas vetoed it, with the left eye 
slightly ajar; it was immediately 
passed over his head, in the Senate 
by a unanimous vote. 

After the Lottery bill was law, the 
Congress by a joint resolution con- 
demned the U. S. for interfering with 
the internal affairs of Cuba. Gen- 
eral Crowder left for the U. 8.; the 
old graft system is still entrenched ; 
Cuba has her Lottery and $50,000,000 
from American bankers. 


PROHIBITION 


Four-League Limit 

Secrecy continued to cloak the 
progress of the negotiations by which 
Secretary Hughes is trying to secure 
treaties with foreign powers to allow 
their vessels to enter American ports 
with liquor under seal in exchange 
for the privilege of extending the 
three-mile limit to twelve miles for the 
search and seizure of rum-runners. 

Although Lord Curzon had econ- 
demned the proposal in the House of 
Lords, a special interdepartmental 
committee of the British Government 
reported on the proposed treaty and 
a reply was despatched to Washing- 
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ton. The reply evidently raised cer- 
tain objections, because the State De- 
partment answered it in turn. But 
the text of the correspondence and 
the treaties was kept seerct. 

It is understood that our State De- 
partment was embarrassed by the 
premature announcement of its plan, 
and that treaty and notes will not be 
made public until the entire matter 
has been closed. Evidentl, Scere- 
tary Hughes hopes to sucecee.! in the 
negotiations, since he still pursues 
them. 


IMMIGRATION 
Monthly Hardship 


Stuffing food leads to congestion in 
mastication. With twelve minutes 
for dinner, the man who puts all his 
dinner into his mouth in the first five 
minutes is doing himself and the food 
an injustice. This was the general 
tenor of comment of Immigration 
Commissioner Henry H. Curran, of 
New York, and of P. A. S. Franklin, 
President of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co. Their remarks 
were provoked by the rush to fill 
August immigrant quotas of foreign 
countries in New York. 

The rush was bad on July 1, with 
the opening of the first month’s quota 
of the immigration year (Timez, July 
9). Then 11,000 immigrants arrived 
on the first day at Ellis Island. The 
rush was considerably worse on Aug- 
ust 1 when about 15,000 immigrants 
reached Ellis Island. 

Under the present immigration law 
357,803 immigrants are allowed to en- 
ter this country in any year, of which 
number 71,561 (20%) may come in 
any one month. In the same way, 
the maximum monthly quota of each 
country is 20 % of its annual quota. 
This results in a great rush each 
year during the months from July to 
November, inclusive—and especially 
at the beginning of these months. 
During July, 57,495 immigrants came 
to this country, and about half the 41 
nations listed filled their maximum 
monthly quotas. At this rate the an- 
nual quota for all nations will be 
filled in six months—or rather, as 
will probably happen, a large num- 
ber of nations will fill their quotas in 
five months, and the small remain- 
der will go on more slowly, gradually 
filling their allotments. 

The result has been aceusation and 
counter - accusation. Ellis Island, 
which receives by far the greater 
share of the immigrants, has accom- 
modations for only 1,700 at a time. 
When 15,000 arrive in one day the 
station is “swamped.” Immigration 








oflicials accuse the steamship lines of 
bringing hardships upon the immi- 
grants. In England there are pro- 
tests about the “ brutality ” of Ellis 
Island. Senators inveigh. Steam- 
ship officials protest that they are do- 
ing their best to mollify conditions 
under the present law. 

For some time there has been talk 
of having immigrants examined 
abroad, so that they can be admitted 
without question when they reach this 
country. Commissioner Curran has 
publicly urged this solution. Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis, who has been 
abroad investigating this plan, has 
declared he is doubly sure that it 
should be adopted. 

While selective immigration, be- 
ginning before immigrants sail, will 





© Paul Thompson 
P. A, S, FRANKLIN 
He favors automatic feeding for the melting poi 


solve certain problems—such as the 
deportation of arrivals for unfitness 
or because they are in excess of the 
quotas allowed—it will not materially 
affect the “rush” question. 

P. A. 8. Franklin, President of the 
International Mereantile Marine Co. 
(including the White Star, Red Star 
and American Lines), suggested the 
Maximum quota for each month should 
be 10% instead of 20% of the annu- 
al allowance. This would spread the 
immigration period over ten instead 
of five months. There would be no 
more of such conditions as those of 
July 31, when ten vessels assembled 
in Gravesend Bay, waiting for the 
stroke of midnight, and then dashed 
across the line, so that eight of them 
arrived within four minutes. In the 











narrow channel there was imminent 
danger of collision. In fact the 
Orizaba and the Argentina came 
within one foot of collision as the 
race started. In the darkness a col- 
lision of the crowded ships would 
have spelled catastrophe. 


4 | 
STEEL 

Definite Steps 

The steel industry, following its 
promise to President Harding. that 
the twelve-hour day will be abolished 
(Timez, July 16), is settling down to 
the work of putting that promise into 
effect. During the past two weeks, 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation and others 
have had conferences and taken steps 
in that direction. 


The foremost question was the ad- 
justment of wages. Hitherto un- 
skilled labor has been receiving 40c. 
an hour at the steel mills—$4.80 for a 
twelve-hour day. On a_ three-shift 
instead of a two-shift system, pay 
would be $3.20 for eight hours. It 
is improbable that the steel mills 
could seeure workers at that wage. 
Hence, it was considered necessary to 
increase hourly wages at the same 
time that the working day was cut. 
After a meeting of the directors of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, its President (also 
Chairman of the U. 8. Steel Corpora- 
tion), announced that the pay of 
workmen would be increased (no defi- 
nite date) 25%—to 50e. an hour and 
$4.00 a day. 

The abolition of the two-shift sys- 
tem will take place only for the work- 
ers engaged in “continuous processes” 
—that is, to those workers who tend 
furnaces operating 24 hours a day. 
This number is about 120,000, or 25% 
of the 480,000 men in the industry. 
The three-shift system, according to 
Judge Gary’s calculations, will re- 
quire 60,000 additional workers and 
add $45,000,000 a year to the pay 
roll of the industry, increasing the 
cost of steel 15%. 

There are those who contest these 
last figures. They declare that by 
eareful adjustment of the number of 
men on hand at various hours, and 
because the men are more wide awake 
and do more work, the personnel need 
not be inereased 50%. They estimate 
an inerease of from 11% to 35% will 
be ample.. If this is true, Judge 
Gary’s figures are excessive. 

The abolition of the two-shift sys- 
tem in the continuous processes does 
not mean the universal institution 
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of the eight-hour day in the steel 
industry. There will be many work- 
ers who will work ten hours, some 
twelve hours—but for twelve-hour 
work “ overtime ” will be paid. 

The question of where the extra 
men for the three-shift system will 
come from is one which the steel 
heads profess to find difficult. They 
are anxious to have the immigration 
law altered to admit more immigrants, 
which would help to keep down the 
prices of labor and probably de- 
crease the chances of the industry’s 
being unionized. President Grace 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
is one of those most insistent on the 
need for more immigrants. 

Judge Gary declared that the elim- 
ination of the twelve-hour day would 
“now begin” and “progress as 
rapidly as the supply of labor will 
permit.” It seems likely that a be- 
ginning will be made soon, but it is 
possible that the steel companies will 
not be an ious to bring about a com- 
pletion of tthe change for some time. 
By this means they could bring pres; 
sure to bear on the next Congress 
for modification of the immigration 
laws, on the plea that this is necessary 
in order to bring about an eight-hour 
day in the steel mills. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
“ Air Service Presents—” 

From Washington came reports 
carrying supposedly authentie de- 
tails of a lofty drama which the Army 
Air Service is planning to present 
late in August or early in September 
(Time, July 23). 

The scene: 50 fathoms of water, 
22 miles off Cape Hatteras. 

The actors: Two Victims, the Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey (battleships 
to be scrapped under the Limitation 
of Armaments Treaty), twelve kill- 
ers (Martin bombing aeroplanes, 
each equipped with two 400-h.p. Lib- 
erty motors). 

The plot: The two victims will be 
towed from Boston in the latter part 
of August. They will be anchored 
off Cape Hatteras at the killers’ 
merey. (There are. not sufficient 
funds for operating them under wire- 
less control.) From a temporary air- 
drome on Hatteras, conveniently 
close to the scene of action, the 
twelve killers will go out to attack 
their victims. One will be sunk with 
1,100-pound bombs, the other with 
2,000-pound bombs. The mysterious 


weapon, the new 4,000-pound bomb 
-will not—contrary to first reports— 
be used at this time. 


The attackers 











and will bomb from various heights 
above 6,000 feet. Two of the bomb- 
ers have been equipped with chem- 
ical apparatus to lay down smoke 
screens, so that the attackers may try 
the experiment of hiding in the 
smoke and choosing their own height 
for bombing. The erities will gather 
data on the accuracy and effective- 
ness of different bombs at various 
heights—until the two old battleships 
sleep, 20 miles off Hatteras and 50 
fathoms deep. 





Reserve Pilots 

At the end of the War the Navy 
had a most magnificent personnel of 
pilots. trained in every activity of 
naval aeronautics. Owing to meagre 
funds but 200 of these officers were 
retained in the reserve. Congress will 
now be asked to provide sufficient 
funds to inerease the number of re- 
serve officers to 600 and to establish 
units in every one of the 13 naval 
districts. 


New Dreadnaughts 


It was announéed at the Navy De- 
partment that “two new super- 
dreadnaughts, the Colorado and West 
Virginia, will be put into commission 
on Aug. 30. These are the last two 
ships of their kind which will be 
built in this country for ten years, 
under the Limitation of Armaments 
Treaty. The West Virginia and 
Colorado will supplant the Delaware 
and North Dakota, which will be 
serapped. 

These two ships, with the Maryland 
(already in serviee), will constitute 
the heaviest fighting units of the 
United States Fleet, each being equip- 
ped with eight 16-inch rifles. It is 
expected that they will be assigned to 
the Pacifie. 


Lighter Craft 

Although the completion of the last 
two super-dreadnaughts marks the 
end of construction of that type of 
ship in this country for several years, 
the building of lighter vessels is not 
restricted by the Washington Treaty. 
Great Britain and Japan, especially 
the latter, are rapidly increasing the 
numbers of their light eruisers and 
submarines. The U. S. has ten scout 
cruisers, either under construction or 
just built. 

Advices from Washington state 
that the Navy Department will short- 
ly submit to the Budget Bureau 
recommendations for eight more 


| will have complete control of the air | cruisers, four river gun-boats, three 


cruising submarines, three mine-lay- 
ing submarines. In an emergency, 
under present conditions, the Navy 
would be seriously handicapped by.a 
shortage of light cruisers and a com- 
plete lack of mine-laying submarines. 
The new recommendations look to- 
wards the elimination of this defi- 
ciency. 


BONUS 
In Kansas 


The difficulties of giving the sol- 
diers of the War a bonus caused ar 
extra session of the Kansas Legis- 
luture to be called for August 6. A 
bond issue of $25,000,000 was orig- 
inally floated to pay the bonus. It 
is now found to be from $3,000,000 
to $10,000,000 less than the needed 
amount. The cause of the shortage 
was that the Kansas Legislature knew 
not what they did. They voted to 
pay soldiers, sailors and marines one 
dollar a day for the actual time they 
were in service during the World 
War. 

Although the Kansas _ legislators 
may not have known what they meant 
to put into this law, the Kansas 
Supreme Court did. The board in 
charge of disbursing the bonus de- 
cided that men in officers’ training 
camps should receive a bonus only 
for their service after being commis- 
sioned. The Kansas Supreme Court 
declared they should be paid for the 
training camp service as well. The 
board decided that the bonus should 
continue for service till June 39, 
1919. The Supreme Court said the 
bonus should be paid till the deelara- 
tion of peace two years later. The 
board asked whether it should pay 
bonuses to Kansans in the Regular 


Army. The Supreme Court said 
“ Yes.” 
As a result, 70,000 applications 


for bonuses have been filed. Thirty 
thousand of these have been ex- 
amined. The smallest claim was for 
four dollars, the largest $816, the 
average $380. But under the Court 
rulings a man could make a maxi- 
mum ¢laim for $1,548. 


WOMEN 
A Bureau Chief 


Dr. Louise Stanley, dean of home 
economics at the University of Mis- 
souri, was appointed by Secretary 
Wallace to head the newly established 
Bureau of Home Economies in the 
Department of Agriculture. She 
will be the third woman bureau chief 
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in the Federal Government, the oth- 
ers being Grace Abbott and Mary 
Anderson, heads of the Children’s 
and Women’s Bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Presidential Relicts 

The death of President Harding 
increases to four the number of 
widows, now living, of former Presi- 
dents. Besides Florence Kling Har- 
ding they are: 

Mrs. Edith Kermit Carow Roose- 
velt, the second wife of President 
Roosevelt (married in 1886, two 
years after the death of his first 
wife). During her husband’s terms 
in the White House she was very 
retiring and has been even more so 
since that time. Nevertheless, at the 
time of President Harding’s entrance 
to office she was proposed (by the 
Portia Club) as a member of the 
Harding Cabinet. In 1919 Andrew 
Carnegie left her an annuity of 
$5,000, and in the same year by act 
of Congress she was given letter 
franking privileges. Since her hus- 
band’s death (January 6, 1919) she 
has been abroad three times. Just 
one month after her husband died 
she sailed for France to visit the 
grave of her son Quentin. Nine 
months later she went to Brazil with 
her son Kermit. In January, 1922, 
she went to Europe intending to go 
to South Africa, but returned to this 
country three months later without 
carrying out her plan. Her home is 
at Oyster Bay, L. I. 

Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland 
Preston married President Cleveland 
when she was only 22. She was a 
graduate of Wells College. Five 
years after the death of her husband 
(June 24, 1908) she was married a 
second time, to Professor Thomas J. 
Preston, Jr. Her first marriage took 
place in the White House; her second 
marriage, in the Executive Mansion 
of Princeton University, the Rever- 
end John Grier Hibben officiating. 
She was active in the anti-suffragist 
cause, and, during the War, in a 
number of patriotic societies. 
Andrew Carnegie left her, also, an 
annuity of $5,000. 

Mrs. Mary Scott Lord Dimmick 
Harrisen, second wife of Benjamin 
Harrison, was never mistress of the 
White House. Her maiden name was 
Lord and she was a widow at the 
time of her second marriage. The 
first Mrs. Benjamin Harrison died 
during her husband’s term of office. 
The second Mrs. Harrison (Mrs. Dim- 
mick) was a niece of the first Mrs. 
Harrison, and 35 years the junior 


of the ex-President. A week before 
their marriage in 1896, General Har- 
rison (a Presbyterian) was converted 
to the Episcopal faith. His son and 
daughter by his first marriage openly 
disapproved of the second and did 
not attend it. The second Mrs. Har- 
rison bore her husband one daughter. 
Since his death (March 13, 1901) she 
has lived very quietly. Last week 
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She was married in high places 


she telegraphed Mrs. Harding: 
“Deepest sympathy to you from one 
who has had a similar anxiety and 
sorrow. This is a grief to the whole 
country.” 


NEGROES 
2 Go North 


“Go north, Piceaninny, go north,” 
is the advice which the breezes have 
been whispering to the Negroes of 
the South. The Negroes have re- 
sponded with remarkable willingness. 
And now Southern business men and 
legislators are seeking a means to 
stop the migration northward, and 
much is being said and written of the 
effects of this migration. 

The facts: According to recent 
estimates by the Department of 
Labor, 312,000 Negroes migrated 
from South to North in the last eight 
months. This constitutes about 3% 
ot the entire Negro population of the 
U. 8. During the War (1916-1919) 
a similar movement took place; 
450,000 Negroes went north, but 
about half of the number returned 
later. The present migration is on 
even a greater scale, however; for 


the migration has been three-quarters 
as great in less than one-quarter the 
time. 

The center of Negro population, 
according to the census of 1920, is 
three-quarters of a mile northeast of 
Rising Fawn, Ga., in the extreme 
northwestern corner of the state. 
(The center of entire population of 
the country is near Whitehall in 
southwestern Indiana.) This indi- 
cates that the Negro population is 
spread east-and-west about as the 
white population, but as a whole is 
decidedly farther south. Between 
1910 and 1920 the center of Negro 
population moved 9.4 miles east, and 
19.4 miles north. Before that, its 
general trend had always been south- 
westerly. 

Georgia, which contains the center 
of Negro population, also has the 
largest Negro population (1,206,365) 
of any state in the Union. It has 
been the hardest hit by the present 
migration. According to several re- 
ports from various sources, about 


80,000 Negroes (not to mention 
30,000 whites) have left Georgia this 
year. Since Georgia gained only 


30,000 in Negro population between 
1910 and 1920, its Negro population 
is probably less than it has been in 
several decades. There are said to 
be 47,000 vacant farms in the state 
and 1,665,720 acres of farm land al- 
lowed to go untilled. Calculating a 
less of about $12 a year for each un- 
tilled acre, the loss amounts to about 
$27,000,000 a year for the state. 

The remainder of the South has 
been similarly affected, but on the 
whole probably not so seriously. Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky are least af- 
fected. But the length of time which 
it will take the South to repair its 
losses is indicated by an increase of 
Negro population of only 1.9% from 
1910 to 1920. The condition is fur- 
ther aggravated by the steady fall of 
the Negro birth rate. Due almost 
totally to this cause, the increase of 
Negro population throughout ‘the 
country declined from 18% in 1900 
te 6.5% in 1920. 

The causes: There is general 
unanimity as to the causes of the 
present migration. 

1) Wages in the North are high; 
wages in the South low. The De- 
partment of Labor estimates that cot- 
ton-mill workers are paid 99.53% 
more in Massachusetts than in the 
South, and that other wages are at 
least proportional. In Georgia a 
Negro farm worker gets about $1.25 
a day; in the Pennsylvania steel mills 
he is offered $4.50 a day and “ all the 
overtime he wants.” 
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2) There are better school ad- 
vantages for Negro children in the 
North. 

3) The Negroes are better treated 
and have better living conditions in 
the North. 

It seems that of these factors the 
most important is the first, which of 
course affects the item of living condi- 
tions, in the third. The other con- 
ditions are doubtless factors, but not 
of controlling importance. (For ex- 
ample, North Carolina now spends 
more than three times as much per 
year for Negro education as it spent 
on all education in 1900, yet 30,000 
Negroes have left the state since last 
April.) 

Strong ‘evidence is given for the 
economic argument for migration by 
the fact that the period of migration 
is chiefly between November and 


July, when immigration from 
abroad is at its lowest. (See page 
4.) Then the labor demand in the 


North is most keen and Negroes are 
most strongly attracted by 
wages. 

The significance: Dire as the re- 
sults of Negro emigration are for 
Georgia and the other Southern 
states, this movement is likely to 
bring good results to the country as 
a whole by helping to balance eco- 
nomie forees. In the North a short- 
age of labor will be relieved. The 
Negroes will get better pay and grad- 


good 
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ually achieve better standards of liv- | 


ing. In the South the departure of 
the Negroes will cut down cotton pro- 
duction somewhat. The result will be 
higher prices for Southern farmers, 


better living conditions, improved 
methods of farming and _ better 


conditions for the Negroes who re- 
main in the Seuth. As Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace suggested, the 
problem of the wheat region of the 
West will probably find its ultimate 
solution in a similar way. Mean- 
while the South is suffering by the 
migration. But for the country as a 
whole, if a Negro in the cotton fields 
*s worth $1.25 a day, and a Negro at 
the steel mills $4.50 a day, every 
Negro that goes north is worth thre: 
and a half times as much as if he 
stayed south. 

Said James S. Peters of Manches- 
ter, Ga., President of the Georgia 
Bankers’ Association: “ Wages must 
necessarily increase to par with those 
of the North and East, with proper 
allowance for the difference in the 
cost of living. ... The emigration will 
continue until the oversupply either 
brings down the wage level in the 
North and East, or the undersupply 
here justifies an increase.” 


| 





POLITICAL NOTES 
Two Letters 


The letter which Calvin Coolidge 
wrote to Woodrow Wilson: 


August 4, 1923. 
My dear Mr. Wilson: 

It is with great distress that I have 
to inform you officially of the death 
of President Harding. In his death 
the nation suffers an irreparable loss ; 
to me personally it is the loss of a 
true friend. 

Should you contemplate participat- 
ing in the funeral services of the late 
President, which I should greatly ap- 
preciate, upon the receipt of an ex- 
pression of your wishes you will, of 
course, be duly apprised of the ar- 
rangements. 


Yours very sincerely, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 
2340 S Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


(Signed) 


The letter which Mr. Wilson wrote 

to President Coolidge: 
5th Augusc, 1923. 
My dear Mr. President: 

Thank you sincerely for the gra- 
cious courtesy of your note just re- 
ceived. I sincerely grieve as you do 
over the death of President Harding, 
who had undoubtedly won the esteem 
of the whole nation by his honorable 
and conscientious conduct in office. 

I shall esteem it an honor to take 
part in the funeral procession, and 
shall be obliged if you will assign a 
position in the procession for my ear, 
whieh will be oceupied by Mrs. Wil- 
son and myself and I hope by my 
friend, Admiral*Grayson. It will be 
with feelings of the utmost solemnity 
and reverence that I will attend. 1 
regret to say my lameness makes it 
impracticable for me to attend the 
exercises in the Capitol. 

Allow me to express the hope that 
your administration of the great office 
to which you have been so unexpect 
edly called will abound in satisfac- 
tion of many kinds. 

With cordial good wishes, sincerely 
yours, 


(Signed) Wooprow WILSON. 


Hon. CALvin COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States. 
Washington, D. C. 
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“No Finer Knighthood ”. 

Hardly had Mr. Coolidge been in 
offiee 48 hours when he was ealled 
upon to write one of those “ mes- 
sages”’ which bear absolutely no 
direet relation to the preseribed con- 
duet of national affairs. The message 
was addressed to the Knights of 
Columbus (assembled in convention 
at Montreal) and read as follows: 

“The Knights of Columbus is in 
every sense a patriotic order. You 
liave established great war charities, 
you have helped to fill the national 
Treasury with your contributions to 
the various Liberty loans, and you 
have sent your dearest and best to 
bear the heat and brunt of battle. 

“Your order has ever shown its 
steadfast devotion to American prin- 
ciples and American ideals. You are 
Knights of Columbus, a name of 
great significance, representing not 
only a great discovery, but the 
eternal principle of all discovery and 
progress. When all the world 
doubted, when his own followers 
sought to turn back, he sailed on, dar- 
ing to follow the truth. 

“ There is no finer knighthood. In 
it your noble order stands, resisting 
all evil counsel, supporting every 
patriotic cause, following the eternal 
principle that ‘the truth shall make 
you free.” 

” During the course of his term Pres- 
ident Coolidge will be requested to 
write other messages—almost daily. 
To the Colonial Order of the Acorn, 
to the Ancient and Honorable Order 
of the Blue Goose, to the National 
Association of Ice Industries, to the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, to 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers of the U. S. A., to the 
American Numismatie Society, to 
the Tree Planting Association of New 
York City, to the Loyal Order of 
Moose, to the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
emetard hrshr shrd shrdl em vbg kgk 
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Manual Labor 


Among the official duties of a Presi- 
dent whieh take up much of his valu- 
able time is the mechanical operation 
signing his name. There is only 
one person who has authority to do 


this for the new President. She is 
Mrs. Vila B. Pugh, a clerk in the 
General Land Office. She signs 
‘Calvin Coolidge” to official land 


erants, thus relieving the President 


of a certain amount of manual labor. 
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THE RUHR 
British Quandary 


The Ruhr, including all the Rhine- 
land territory under Franco-Belgian 
occupation, has had thrust upon it a 
semi-mythical character. It is the 
land of unreality staging futurity. 
The entire world speaks of the Ruhr, 
not as the comparatively small indus- 
trial area in Western Germany, but 
as a separate territory wherein the 
evil potions of the world are being 
stirred to potency by the wicked witch 
of hate. And the garb of the witch is 
draped of many flags. 


Speeches in the British Parliament 
by Premier Baldwin and Foreign 
Secretary Curzon plainly showed that 
Britain had received a rebuff from 
France and Belgium on her Ruhr 
policy, which was contained in her 
note to the Allies, the chief points of 
which are: Nothing can be proposed 
by Britain which contravenes the 
Treaty of Versailles; Germany’s ca- 
yacity to pay, fixed by an internation- 
11 commission of financial experts (as 
suggested in U. S. Secretary of State 
Hughes’ New Haven speech), would 
be liaple to revision at the hands of 
the Reparations Commission; Ger- 
many must agree to some form of 
“international control over the Ger- 
man financial administration” in or- 
der to give tangible effect to her guar- 
antees. Finally, the note is considered 
to be a “ virtual notification ” to the 
German Government that passive re- 
sistance must cease and acts of sabo- 
tage and violence be disavowed. 
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The French note was intractable. 
but not a final answer. It ignored all 
the points of the British note in a 
policy of playing for time. Instead 
of answering the British note di- 
rectly the French Government wants 
to know: How much Britain pro- 
poses to recover from Germany? 
Does Britain intend to remit debts 
due to her from the Allies? Ete. Fin- 
ally the French note urges continua- 
tion of negotiations between the 
Allies. 

The Belgian note is written in much 
the same style as the French. The 
British proposals are left in the lurch. 
The Belgian Government suggests a 
new Reparations program with new 
German guarantees. To the British 
Government these suggestions, while 
practicable, would lead only to 
further procrastination, whereas the 
constituent feature of the British note 
was “ immediate action ” to save Ger- 
many from imminent financial, eco- 


nomic, geographical and social dis- 
ruption. 


The note from Italy to Britain com- 
pletely backs up the British attitude. 
It is understood that Japan also sym- 
pathizes with Britain, 


In Germany the rumor of the fall 
of the Cuno Government has again 
been revived. Stresemann, German 
People’s Party (or Hugo Stinnes’ 
Party), is again the strong man. 


The British, faced by stout Franco- 
Belgian opposition, are in a quandary. 
The entire position as far as Britain 
is concerned is summed up by Lord 
Curzon, who said he did not know 
what the Government would do next 
week or next month. It is generally 
believed, however, that Britain will 
make a separate reply to the last Ger- 
man offer (June 7) and that this 
action will receive the official support 
of Italy and Japan, and it is reported 
in some quarters the unofficial sup- 
port of the U.-S. Government. This, 
however, lacks conffrmation. 


THE NEAR EAST 
Postscript 

A treaty of amity and commerce 
and a treaty of e tradition between 
the United States and Turkey were 
signed. These treaties replace one 
nearly a century old, signed in 1830. 

Although never at war with Tur- 
key, the United States broke off diplo- 
matic relations on April 20, 1917, 
and official relations have not been 
maintained since. The two treaties 
just signed at Lausanne will not be 
ratified until a settlement of “claims 
against the respective governments” 
is reached. ° 

During the numerous conversations 
which preceded the present agree- 
ment, Ismet Pasha proved more than 
ordinarily recalcitrant over the ques- 
tion of minorities. He ironically sug- 
gested tnat Turkey should be the pro- 
tector of racial minorities in the U.S. 
Said the wily Ismet: “The Turkish 
newspapers have the most ferocious 
accounts of lynchings of Negroes in 
the United States almost every week. 
You burn them at the stake. We 
stopped burning people two or three 
hundred years ago. 

“You also have extreme National- 
istie societies like the Ku Klux Klan, 
which is constantly threatening Jews, 
Catholics and otlfer minorities. You 
even have Presidential candidates 
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making violent attacks upon Jews 
and other minorities.” 

Naturally this was a little stagger- 
ing to Mr. Grew. 


THE LEAGUE 
Esperanto Spurned 


The movement to make Esperanto 
a world language for auxiliary inter- 
national purposes received a rebuff 
from the Commission of International 
Codperation, which had been invited 
to express its opinion on the question 
by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. ; 

The Commission decided to eschew 
synthetic languages, and to invite the 
League to favor the selection of a 
living language as one of the most 
powerful means for bringing the na- 
tions of the world together. Eng- 
lish and French must fight it out. 

Even Esperanto can be tinged with 
polities in the strange propagandist 
twilight that has settled over Europe’s 
chanceries. There really is ground 
for the belief that the Germans have 
been back of the agitation for Esper- 
anto, in a desire to make an indirect 
attack on French and British influ- 
ence through the French and English 
tongues. Also the Soviets recently 
attempted to compel the Russian Es- 
perantists to use their language to 
further Bolshevist doctrines. 


Esperanto was invented by Dr. L. 
Zamenhof, a physician of Bielostok, 
Russia, where the clash of four races 
(Russians, Germans, Poles, Jews), 
suggested the necessity for a neutral 
tongue. Esperanto was first published 
in 1887, seven years after its prede- 
cessor, Volapiik, which it has now 
supplanted. 

Dr. Zamenhof’s original idea was to 
resuscitate a dead language. Then he 
tried to construct a new tongue on a1 
a priori basis. Finally he fell back 
on the roots of extant languages, se- 
lecting from European 
chiefly, His choice was guided by a 
desire for internationality, but his 
results were not satisfactorily im- 
partial. 

Zamenhof’s dictionary contained 2,- 
642 Esperanto words. Volapiik was 
more complicated, a single verb being 
capable of 505,440 different forms. 

Idiom Neutral, the most recent at- 
tempt at an international tongue 
(1902), is the simplest language vet 
devised. It is based on a thoroughly 
impartial and systematic study of 
English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Russian, Latin. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


Parliament 

The House of Lords and the House 
ot Commons adjourned for the Sum- 
mer vacation and will not reassemble 
until Nov. 13, unless a crisis makes a 
special session imperative. 


Prohibition 

Lady Astor’s bill (prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to anyone 
under the age of 18 years) received 
the King’s signature and became the 
law of the land. Its passage was 
hindered, rather than helped, by Lady 
Astor’s undignified anti¢s in support 
of it; but Sir Frederick Banbury’s 
senile tactics of obstruction fairly 
counter balanced the injudicious ad- 
vocacy. The bill is a common-sense 
measure designed to do away with 
children’s hanging about public- 
houses. It is not known whether it 
will affect the small-beer retailed to 
Eton and Harrow public school boys. 


Recovery 

Sir William Jovnson - Hicks, 
Financial Seeretary to the Treasury. 
informed the House of Commons 


that bullion to the amount of 


£3,817,232 had been salvaged from 
the steamship Laurentic, sunk by a 
German mine off the northwest coast 
of Ireland on Jan. 23, 1917. The 
Laurentic lies in 138 feet of water. 


Royalty Dislodged 

Prince Henry, third son of the 
King, was thrown from a_ restive 
horse at Aldershot and suffered a 
broken ankle. 

The Prince went to the aid of a 
recruit who was having some diffi- 
culty with his horse. Mounting in 
place of the trooper the Prince was 
getting the animal fairly in hand 
when it threw him and rolled on him. 

Thus is the reputation of the 
House of Windsor well sustained, the 
King, Wales and Henry all having 
been thrown at one time or another 
—Wales leading, of course. 


Prince Henry William Frederick 
Albert is the fourth child of the King 
and Queen, and their third son. He 
was born on March 31, 1900. Unlike 
his elder brothers, the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York, he is 
not well known to the public, hav- 
ing been fully occupied with his 
military vocation since he entered 
Sandhurst, England’s principal mili- 
tary academy. Only on rare ocea- 





sions during the past few years has 
he attended any public function in 
an official capacity. 





Ireland 

Before dissolving on Aug. 4, the 
Dial Eireann took the precaution of 
passing a Public Safety bill, empow- 
ering the Free State Government to 
hold in prison its 12,000 political 
prisoners, 

The Court of Appeals had granted 
habeas corpus to two prisoners, hold- 
ing that a state of war no longer ex- 
isted. The 11,998 other prisoners 
could have been released prior to the 
elections which will take place in the 
Fall, so the bill was hastily passed 
and the Free State elections will be 
rid of this many presumably hostile 
voters, 


FRANCE 

Resurrection 

The men of 1919 have proved the 
equals in industry of the men of 
1871, in rebuilding the wasted fields. 
In the devastated areas, 7,447,297 
acres have been cleared of projectiles, 
trenches and barbed wire, leaving 
less than 1.000.000 acres to be 
cleared; 19.920 out of 22,160 fae- 
tories have been rebuilt; more than 


1,235,000 acres out of 4,941,000 of 
devastated farm-lands have been put 
under the plow; the main railway 
system has been repaired; nearly all 
the water ways made navigable; of 
36,450 miles of ruined roads, 19,743 
have been restored to traffie and 8,671 
improved. 


M. Le Troequer, Minister of Publie 
Works, announced that France is now 
“better off than ever” with regard 
te coal. The damaged mines have 
been restored so as to give a monthly 
output of 3,500,000 tons, as against 
2,700,000 for 1922. Speeding up in 
the Saar basin gives 100,000 extra 
tons a month. Even marking off as 
a dead loss Germany’s 300,000 tons a 
month due on the Reparations ac- 
count, France: has more coal than 
last year. 


The French North African Colo- 
nies reported a bumper wheat crop. 
The total is expected to exceed 20,- 
000,000 gquintals,* as against 9,471,- 
300 for last year. This crop, add- 
ed to the French home crop of 65,- 
000,000 quintals, brings the nation’s 
crops within its needs, which are es- 
timated at 85,000,000 quintals a year. 


The French frane hit a new low 
record for the year, on Aug. 2, in 
consequence of the British Ruhr note. 
The frane touched 5.71, which is 
within one point of the low record 
for all time. soulevardiers darkly 
linted at “intenational bankers ” 
bringing pressure on France to force 
lier to recant her foreign policy. 


The foreeast on the vital statisties 
for 1922 shows an inereasing danger 
tlat France will be poorer than ever 
in men. In 1920 the population in- 
creased by 160,000; in 1921 the in- 
crease was only 9,000; a net de- 
crease is expected for 1922. The 
present shortage of living quarters, 
the uncertainty of modern French 
life, and the lowered moral stand- 
ards that followed the War are alike 
blamed for the failure of the French 
nation to raise the most valuable of 


all erops—babies. 


Less Army 

Lord Robert Cecil reached a pri- 
vate agreement with the French Gov- 
ernment for a mutual guarantee com- 
pact, caleulated to end “the myth of 
French militarism.” 

Franee agreed to reduce her Army 
by 200,000 men if Great Britain and 


*1 quintal about 100 Ibs. 
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other Powers would come to her aid, 
if attacked, with the same number of 
troops. 

The vital points of the new treaty, 
reached after three years of tedious 
negotiations, are as follows: 

1) The three principal regional 
areas in Europe are designated. 

2) In ease of aggression, the power 
attacked will immediately notify the 
Council of the League of Nations, 
whieh will decide whether the States 
of that region shall use military, 
naval or economic force, or all three 
combined. 

3) All existing and future alli- 
ances will be embraced by the treaty. 

4) The obligations of any power 
are limited to its own region, 

A majority of States must approve 
the Treaty before the plan will en- 
sure any success. . 

Aside from ending the unpleasant 
armament disagreement between 
France and Great Britain, the effect 
of this treaty will be to lend sub- 
stance to the empty formula of Ar- 
ticle X* of the League Covenant, and 
make a practical first step in the re- 
duction of land armaments. 


Stolen Papers! 

Europe attaches much importance 
to venerable documents. 

The latest feature of the futile 
sport of digging up the snows of yes- 
teryear is the theft from 78-year-old 
Jules Cambon of his private papers. 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James 
from 1898 to 1920, M. Cambon col- 
laborated with King Edward VII in 
the formation of the Entente Cordiale 
between France and Great Britain in 
1904-5. 

Moscow and the novelist, E. P. Op- 
penheim, are alike suspected. 


“ Jacques Corbeau” 

Some American tourist threw from 
a bus a French Negro, a War veteran, 
who was touring the battlefields. 

Many Americans resent the French 
doctrine of Liberté, Egalité, Fratern- 
ité, when applied to Negroes. Sever- 
2] disagreeable incidents have 
curred when the tourists have strenu- 
ously objected to the rising tide of 
color in Montmartre. 

Candace and Bousse, Deputies. 
colored, prepared to raise a storm of 
anti-American protest in the Cham- 
ber. Supporting them, the French 


oc- 


*Article X reads: “‘ The Members of the 
League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against. external aggression the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political in- 





dependence of all Members of the League. 
In case of any such aggression or in case 
of any threat or danger of such aggression 
the Council shall advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” 


1 


Foreign Office issued a communiqué, 
directing the police to protect French- 
men at all costs, regardless of color, 
and threatening offensive tourists 
with expulsion if they tried to import 
Jim Crow tactics. France needs the 
loyalty of her colored colonies even 
more than she needs the eash of 
American tourists. 


GERMANY 
Annual Denial 


On August 1, ninth anniversary of 
Geimany’s entry into the World War, 
the Berlin press made its annual de- 
vial of the German Empire’s War 
guilt. 

Der Tag, monarchist daily: “ This 
War, which today enters into its 
tenth year, will not be ended until 
the truth about the responsibility for 
its outbreak is victorious.” 

Lokal Anzeiger, moderate daily, 
advised national propaganda to con- 
vince Germans and foreign travelers 
ot Germany’s innocence. 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Hugo Stinnes’ paper, said France’s 
notto “Germany must be de- 
stroyed.” This paper accuses France 
of continuing the War “on her own 
hook,” having failed to secure the 
tell fruits of victory in the Versailles 
Treaty. 


is: 


Nippy Work 
Taking advantage 
strike, 4,000 Communists seized the 
United coal mine near Swickau, 
Saxony, and announced their inten- 
tion of running’ it. Police were 
called, but the Communists were in 
full possession and it was evidently 
felt that they might as well run the 
mine, since the miners would not do 


so. 


Trail of the Mark 

The new Kings of Germany are 
the farmers. They dictate prices. 
They draw on the publie purse for 
whatever they need. The Chicago 
Tribune correspondent says even 
when they are paid in marks they get 
more than an Illinois farmer. Said 
representative agriculturists to Chan- 
eellor Cuno: “The corn loft and 
the pigsty are our savings bank.” 
Vorwdarts, Socialist journal: “Hunger 
sews dissatisfaction and breeds up- 
risings.” 


of a miners’ 


The latest and most gruesome way 
of investing marks was divulged by 
the cook of an American family, 
who, on arriving home after being 


1 


acquainted with her mother’s death, 
was appalled to discover that the 
crematory funeral had been paid for 
last Spring. It was explained to her 
that her mother could not have been 
expected to live much longer, and by 
paying the crematorium fees in ad- 
vance many marks had been saved, as 
the prices had advanced considerably 
in the meantime. 


The Cuno Cabinet increased the 
income tax by 100%. It also pro- 
vided for a heavy imerease in cor- 
poration tax; inereased the tax on 
beer; dropped that on mineral 
waters; laid a special non-recurring 
tax on motor cars, of 50 times the 
ordinary tax. All this to. bolster up 
passive resistance in the Ruhr and 
Rhineland. 


Imbecile? 

Frederick William,  ex-Crown 
Prince of Germany, now helping his 
father, whilom Kaiser, to entertain 
at Doorn, was enigmatie when inter- 
viewed by reporters. He declined to 
discuss Royalist activities. Asked if 
he was intending to return to Ger- 
many, he laughed. Questioned about 
Monarchist plans at Doorn, he smiled. 
In answer to a question about Doorn 
visitors, he rejoined that it was holi- 
day time. All this may only go to 
prove what some people have long 


suspected —that the Prince is an 
irresponsible imbecile. 
Propitious Propinquity 

Both the Communists and_ the 
Nationalists (Monarechists) have a 


common enemy—the Socialists. It has 
been common knowledge for years 
that the two parties were slowly 
drifting together. Nevertheless all 
Berlin was startled to read in Die 
Rote Fahne, Communist daily. arti- 
cles from Karl Radek, Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s able propagandist, and 
Count von Reventlow, apostle of the 
ex-All Highest. 

The alarm felt, particularly in So- 
cialist cireles, was undoubtedly 
accentuated by memories of the Spar- 
tacan Rebellion of 1919 and the Kapp 
Putsch of 1920, the one Communist, 
the other Monarchist. With both 
parties stronger than ever they have 
been since the War, their proposed 
temporary fusion is indeed food for 
serious thought. 


Karl Radek, “after Lenin the 
ablest head among the Russian 
Rulers.” said that the German 


bourgeoisie has lost its second war 
and that it will capitulate rather than 
precipitate the further fall of the 
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mark and an 
proletariat. 

Radek then went on to say that 
there really is little difference between 
the Communist and Nationalist pro- 
gram. He also printed out that the 
Bolshevik coup d'état was effected 
with 70,000 men, whereas the strength 
of the Communist party is more than 
300,000. 

Radek concluded: “A _ million 
members of the Communist Party in 
Germany must be the objective 
reached in the immediate future. The 
time for a general attack is not yet 
here, but it is ripening. . . . The 
strategic task of German Com- 
munism, therefore, is to further the 
ripening of revolution through 
organization work.” 


uprising of the 


Count von Reventlow, naval officer 


and noted exponent of ruthless sub- 
marine attacks during the War, re- 
called with regret the failure of Ger- 
man and Bolshevik arms to join 
forces against Poland in 1920. He 
complained of “the ruthless opposi- 
tion of the Communists against the 
Nationalists,” a fact which precluded 
the possibility of an alliance. He dis- 
cussed in an approving vein a plan 
that Nationalist and Communists 
should march together “ for a part of 
their way.” After the defeat of the 
“common opponent ” they—the Com- 
munists and the Nationalists—will be 
able to settle their differences. 

Whatever the real significance of 
the mooted Bolshevik-Royalist party, 
it cannot be denied that when a paper 
like Die Rote Fahne offers and Count 
Reventlow accepts the hospitality of 
its columns, there is an @ priori case 
for something rotten in the German 
state. 


ITALY 

D’Annunzio’s Union 

Ever since Mussolini seized power, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio has been en- 
gaged in a canny campaign to en- 
trench his own popularity with the 
working classes, which were dis- 
gruntled by the brusque labor policy 
of the black shirted Dictator. 

During the Fascist repression, most 
of the carefully integrated labor 
movement in Italy, the Chambers of 
Labor. the Coéperatives, the Unions, 
were broken up. D’Annunzio’s first 
stroke was to intercede with the Gov- 
ernment for the striking Marine 
workers. His last move is the found- 
ing of a d’Annunzian Chamber of 
‘Work at Florence. The charter of 
the Chamber is based on his Consti- 
tution of the Quarnaro, adopted in 


his Fiume venture. This Constitu- 
tion bases society on a system of 
guilds, both of workmen and employ- 


ers, and is a self-conscious endeavor 


to re-establish the spirit of medicval 
society. The Chamber is distinct 
from both Socialist and Fascist Syn- 
dicalism. Its formation is consid- 
ered to mark a new period of political 
ambitions on the part of the poet. 


Zita’s Jewels 

The former Empress Zita of Hun- 
gary, widow of the unfortunate 
Charles, who died in exile on the 








EMPRESS ZITA 


Mussolini wants her valuables 


island of Madeira in 1922 after two 
attempts to regain his crown, has 
not cven the right to her own jewels, 
according to the Italian Government. 

Charles and Zita, when they fled to 
Switzerland after the War, took with 
them their jewels, including the 
famous Florentino Diamond, which 
weighs 1391. carats. This gem is 
claimed by the Italians under the 
St. Germain Treaty. The Royal ex- 
iles pawned it to finance some of their 
ventures and it was recently rumored 
in London that Zita proposed to sel] 
it. 

Said the Italian Embassy: “ The 
Italian Government warns the public 
against purchasing any jewelry be- 
longing to the ex-Empress Zita, as 
the Italian Government has a prior 
claim thereto.” 

Zita herself is of Italian blood, be- 
ing a member of the Ducal House of 
Tuseany. The Florentine diamond, 





manuscripts from the Modena 
Library, and other objects were trans- 
ported from Tuscany to Vienna, in 
the 18th Century. It is on this 
ground that the Italian Government 
claims them. 

According to the Reparations 
Commission, the Empress Zita has 
every right to dispose of the precious 
stones in any way she sees fit. 


Clerical Purity 

Short sleeves and low-necked 
dresses are anathema at the Vatican, 
according to a ruling recently pointed 
out by Monsignor Marmaggi, newly 
appointed Apostolic Delegate from 
Yugo-Slavia, to a group of fashion- 
able ladies who wished to visit the 
Pope. 

Said Monsignor Marmaggi: “ Only 
those decently dressed are allowed 
to enter. The Holy Father has for- 
bidden immodest dresses in the 
palace.” 

A division between the modest and 
the immodest was made, and only the 
modest were allowed by the Swiss 
Guards to enter. Some of the im- 
modest women went to nearby stores 
and bought tulle, with which they 
draped arms and necks, after which 
they were allowed to enter. The Vat- 
ican action is taken in support of the 
crusade of the Bishops against pres- 
ent fashions. 


SPAIN 


Don Jaime’s Ear 

A few simple manipulations with 
the index finger of the right hand 
cured of congenital deafness, Don 
Jaime, 15-year-old son of King Al- 
fonso of Spain, in 20 minutes by the 
clock. 

Dr. Curtis H. Muncie, Brooklyn 
osteopath, was summoned by King 
Alfonso to treat the Prince (TIME, 
July 2). Don Jaime was so deaf that 
he could hear only shouted conversa- 
tion. Dr. Muncie put him under an 
anaesthetic, reconstructed the eusta- 


chian tube with his forefinger. 
Twenty minutes later, Don Jaime 


was able to hear normally. 


AUSTRIA 
Pot-Pourri 
The statistical report of the Gov- 
ernment of Austria places the deficit 
for the first half of the current fiscal 
year at 500,000,000,000 kronen ($7,- 
000,000) less than before the League 
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of Nations reconstruction scheme 
was pui into effect. 

With a population of 6,585,385, no 
less than 960,000 persons are de- 
pendent upon the State for their 
support. 


The census taken last March shows 
an inerease of 403,940 over the fig- 
ures of the 1920 census. Actual fig- 
ures 1920—6,131,445; 1922—-6,535,- 
385. The city of Vienna now has a 
population of 1,865,110 as against 
1,841,326 in 1920, or near three- 
tenths of the total population of 
Austria. 


The Vienna Bourse recorded 1,- 
300,000 transactions in three days re- 
cently. This is a record. Rise in 
the value of stocks and shares is re- 
ported to be general. More than 50 
securities are listed on the Bourse 
whose shares stand at over 1,000,000 
kronen ($14). 

Vienna has 1,800 lawyers, or one 
for every 1,000 of the population. 
(In the U. S. there is one lawyer for 
every 861.) They find it hard to 
make a living since their connections 
in Lemberg, Cracow, Trieste and 
Brunn were severed by the Treaty 
of St. Germain and because now the 
Supreme Court in Vienna is only the 
final court of appeal for Austria. 


HUNGARY 


Little Entente Controls 

The chief obstacle to an interna- 
tional loan to put Hungarian finances 
on a sound footing, a project similar 
to that recently effected in the case 
of Austria, has been removed by the 
agreement of the Little Entente 
(Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia, Ru- 
mania) at their Sinaia (Rumania) 
Conference to waive their liens on 
reparations. 

However, the Little Entente de- 
manded, in return for this concession, 
certain guarantees on the Hungarian 
side, including the discontinuance of 
Hungarian irredentist propaganda in 
the three countries and representa- 
tion of the Little Entente upon the 
Control Commission, which will see 
that tke loan is applied to curing 
Hungary’s financial difficulties. 

This last stipulation is repugnant 
to the Hungarian people and may 
cause the fall of the Hungarian Cab- 
inet. The Hungarian representatives 
at Sinaia fought it, being willing to 
submit to English or Italian control, 
but not to control by their sworn 
enemies. However, Count Bethlen, 
Hungary’s Premier, declared that 


‘ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 





Hungary’s chief need was foreign 
capital, if only for the movement of | 
crops. Economie conditions in Hun- | 
gary are good, but capital is of vital 
importance. No foreign power will 
lend without control; the Little En- 
tente is in a position to block all 
loans, unless it is given control; the 
Hungarians don’t want. Little En- 
tente control, they want money. The 
dilemma is unescapable. Only the 
gradual weakening of the Little En- 
tente, prophesied at Budapest, can 
afford the Magyars consolation. 


T 
RUSSIA 
Krassin Out 
Leonid Krassin, Soviet Trade 
Commissioner in London, “who made 
a gallant but unsuceessful attempt to 
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LEONID KRASSIN 
He mired Bolshevism and business 


business,” 
Christian 


Bolshevism «and 
replaced by 


combine 
has been 
Rakovski. 

Krassin was identified with the 
Russo-British Trade Agreement, and 
had a disappointing career, endeavor- 
ing to promote trade at a time when 
Russia had little to export. Krassin 
was recently reported to have 
favored recognition of Russia’s pre- 
War debts, but later denied this 
heresy. 

Rakovski, who was associated with 
Tchicherin at the Genoa Conference 
of 1922, takes a different and more 
tenable line. He proclaims that Rus- 
sia’s highly protective policy is “as 
necessary in the present situation in 








Russia as America found it in the 
McKinley period.” He urges for- 
eign capital to invest in Russia, 
stating that the Soviet Government 
is stable and that the State-owned 
enterprises are making money. 


No Man’s Land? 

North of Eastern Siberia, an island 
79 miles long, 40 miles wide, consist- 
ing chiefly of naked rocks, and in- 
habited normally by nothing but 
polar bears, is elaimed by Russia, 
Canada, the United States; and there 
is a possibility that Japan may come 
into the controversy. 

Wrangel Land was sighted by Sibe- 
rians early in the 19th Century. 
Baron Ferdinand Wrangel, a Russian 
explorer, attempted to penetrate the 
island, but failed. In retaliation he 
gave it his name. Hence the Soviet 
claim. 

Thomas Long, American whaler, 
cruised along the island in 1867, but 
its real discovery came in 1881, when 
the U. S. revenue eutter Corwin 
landed a search party, built a cairn, 
raised the American flag, made for- 
mal claim to the island in the name of 
the U. S. A. 

Alan R. Crawford, Canadian, with 
three companions, all from the 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson expedition, 
have supposedly been in occupation 
of the island since 1921. Stefansson 
urges the Canadian and British Gov- 
ernments to annex Wrangel Land for 
a landing on a future Aretie air-line. 
It is even suggested that the Japa- 
nese may move in if Canada does not 
acquire the island. 

Harold Noice, a Canadian, left 
Nome on Aug. 3 on the schooner 
Donaldson, to relieve Crawford and 
place another man on the island. The 
Soviet authorities of Siberia plan to 
capture the relief party and the 
Crawford “ settlement.” 


GREECE 


Reconstruction 

After eleven years, 1912-1923 
(Balkan Wars, World War, Anato- 
lian War), of almost continuous 
mobilization, though not fighting, the 
Greek Army, last week disbanded. 
One hundred fifty thousand men 
are returning to civil life. M. Ro- 
manos, Greek Minister to Paris, esti- 
mates that the cost of this operation, 
which will increase the productive ca- 
pacity of Greece, will amount to only 
5,000,000 drachmas ($965,000). 

Greek finances are badly demoral- 
ized by the failure of the war with 
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_part of a scheme which 
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Turkey. The Governor of the Na- 
tional Bank of Greece has gone to 
London to raise a loan. Greece made 
application for help from the League 
of Nations, which, after examining 
the proposals and plans for the settle- 
ment of Greek refugees, stated that 
the guarantees offered by the Greek 
Government were sufficient for rais- 
ing a loan. The exact amount to be 
borrowed is not known, but will prob- 
ably be between 5,000,000 and 10,- 
000,000 pounds sterling. 


CHINA 
Squabble Ended 


The controversy (Time, Aug.” 6) 
between Dr. Wellington Koo, Chi- 
nese Foreign Minister, and M. Yo- 
shizawa, Japanese Minister to Pe- 
king, came to an end when the latter 
presented a copy of his credentials 
to the Foreign Office, retaining the 
original for the next President, when 
elected. 

When Yoshizawa arrived in Pek- 
ing a fortnight ago he found no Pres- 
ident to whom he could present his 
credentials, so he put them in his 
pocket and contented himself with in- 
forming the Chinese Foreign Office 
that he had come. The Foreign Minis- 
ter refused to recognize such a pro- 
ceeding and a diplomatic fracas 
resulted, 


Bandit Echo 

The latest story of the bandit affair 
is being thrashed out in a diplomatic 
battle at Paris between the Japanese 
Embassy and the Chinese Legation. 

The Chinese assert that the ban- 
dits were paid by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to capture and keep as host- 
ages a number of American and 
Europeans the idea being to involve 


China and other Powers and so ulti- | 


mately impose on China _inter- 
national political control. 

The Japanese deny this, stating 
that the bandit episode was due to 
the feebleness of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 


Revenge? 

Chang Tso-Lin, Manchurian War 
Lord, sent 30 graduates from his War 
College to Japan for an extensive 
course in military science. 

The arrangements for the course 
were made directly betwen Chang 
and the Japanese War Department. 
Tt is understood that this is only 
the Man- 
ehurian Tuchun has in mind for re- 
couping his military prestige, so 








badly undermined by General Wu 


Pei-Fu last year. 


Blue-jackets to the Fore 

A party of Chinese — soldiers 
boarded the U. S. steamship Alice 
Dollar at I-Chang on the Yangtsze- 
Kiang and asked for transportation 
up the river. On being refused they 
became violent and in the resultant 
fracas several shots were fired. The 
matter was ended by a squad of 
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“ My ranches, oh my rights! 


HEARST 
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American blue-jackets from a gunboat 
anchored nearby, who arrested 15 
soldiers, but not before they had in- 
jured the captain of the vessel and 
three women, including the wife and 
daughter of the Dollar line agent. 

At Peitaiho near Shanhaikwau, the 
British Admiral Anderson and party, 
which ineluded several women, were 
pelted with stones and handfuls of 
mud by rickshaw men at the conelu- 
sion of a ride in rickshaws. British 
blue-jackets rescued the party from 
its obnoxious situation. 


JAPAN 


Soviet Settlement 

The results of the Russo-Japanese 
negotiations for the settlement of the 
Japanese claims in the northern half 
of the island of Sakhalin and of in- 
demnity for the Nikolaievsk massacre 
are withheld from the public. 

The pourparlers ended without a 
communiqué from either participant. 
That the break is not final was in- 








dicated by the fact that M. Kawa- 
kami, Japanese negotiator, enter- 
tained Adolph A. Joffe, late Soviet 
Envoy to Peking and representative 
at the Tokyo Conference, at a fare- 
well dinner given at the Thukiji 
Hotel. 

M. Joffe’s ill health, while prob- 
ably not of the “diplomatic” variety, 
gives Moscow a graceful opportunity 
for replacing him by M. Karahan, 
thus paving the way for necessary 
concessions to the Japanese point of 
view and the elimination of the, dip- 
lomatically speaking, insignificant 
obstacles which stand in the way of 
cooperation between the two strong- 
est Far Eastern Powers, both of 
which are equally interested in the 
exploitation, political and economie, 
of the disjecta membra of China, 


LATIN AMERICA 


Largest Landowner 

William Randolph Hearst, largest 
individual landowner in Mexico, has 
filed a formal protest with the State 
Department at Washington against 
the threatened seizure of his Bar- 
bicora ranch of 333,000 acres by the 
Farm Commission of the state of 
Chihuahua. 

Mr. Hearst’s manager, William 
Ferris, spent a month in Mexico City, 
negotiating with the Government, and 
left abruptly. On Mr. Hearst’s visit 
to Mexico, he appealed to the Ameri- 
can authorities to prevent new taxes 
on his 1,000,000-acre ranch, extend- 
ing through the three states of Vera 
Cruz, Oaxaca, Chiapas. Taxation 
was levied on the Vera Cruz portion 
alone. 

The protest in Washington places 
his estates on the list of seized 
properties discussed by the Recog- 
nition Conference, just at the moment 
when it was thought that the most 
difficult of the problems diseussed 
were on the way to solution. 


Financial Advice 

J. S. Hord, ex-financial adviser to 
Haiti, sailed from Manhattan to take 
up his duties as financial adviser to 
the Government of Eeuador. 

Mr. Hord has had previous ex- 
perience in matters financial in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines. 

The following eight Latin Ameri- 
can countries have U. 8. financial ad- 
visers: Colombia, Peru, Panama, 
Cuba, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republie. 
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Over the Footlights* 

Mr. Leacock Plays on the 

Drama—He Gets Hearty 
Laughter 


The Story. Some call it the 
Drayma, some the Drammer, the 
largest proportion simply and suc- 
cinctly the Movies. But, anyhow, 
whether you go in for the newest ex- 
pressionistic fling in any number of 
scenes in which the hero is an ear- 
wigy and the heroine the Spirit of 
the Single Tax and all the action 
takes piace offstage or stick to the 
simple mystery play where bodies 
are always falling out of china- 
closets and nobody knows who the 
real detective is, you will be pretty 
sure to find something to your taste 
in Mr. Leacock’s latest book of 
burlesques. 

Cast up by the Sea—a Sea-Coast 
Melodrama of the days when thirty 
cents bought an orchestra chair and 
not merely the amusement tax on a 
seat in row ZZ; The Soul Cali—an 
up-to-date Piffile Play in Which a 
Man and a Woman, Both Trying to 
Find Themselves Find One An- 
other; Dead Men’s Gold—a film of 
the great Nevada Deserts in which 
Red-Blooded, Able-Bodied Men and 
Women a hundred per cent. Ameri- 
can live and love among the cactus 
and chaparral; Oroastus—a Greek 
Tragedy as presented by the senior 
class in classics at the University 
of Squeegee (S. or N. D., or even 
Kans. or Ill.); an Ibsen take-off; 
historical drama of various sorts; 
the Russian theatre (Old Style) full 
of knouts and beautiful Nihilists 
and (New Style) one of those real- 
istic things in which all the char- 
acters suffer from -acute hydropho- 
bia and pass their time poisoning 
each other in underground lodgings; 
an ideal scenario for the modern 
movie of uplift that grips poor old 
marriage right by the neck; The 
Raft—the kind of interlude that is 
sandwiched in for 15 minutes be- 
tween the dances at a revue; so 
they go. 

End of Part One. Intermission. 
Part Two: Other Fancies, scme 
eleven little skits on topical themes 
with an Envoi addressed to the 
Faded Actor and containing two of 
the most amusing things in the book, 
First Call for Spring and How I 
Succeeded in Business. Curtain. 

Some of the items are more enter- 
taining than others but each should 
produce at least one chuckle and in 
several the angle of risibility is 
acute. And there isn’t enough fun 
going around in these analytic days 
for anyone to miss the genuine 
plums in this particular collection. 

The Significance. Mr. Leacock is 
a humorist but not a wit—he seeks 
for and obtains the abrupt and 


* OVER THE FooTLicgnutTs—Stephen Leacock 
Dodd, Mead ($1.50). 

+ An insect vulgarly supposed to creep into 
the human ear. 


hearty laugh rather than the oh-so- 
sophisticated smile. Dut while oc- 
casionally stereotyped and some- 
times a trifle repetitious he main- 
tains on the whole a pretty high av- 
erage of chuckles to the item. He is 
probably the most popular living 
humorous writer in English, for his 
work deals in the main with matters 
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PROFESSOR LEACOCK 
He put the drama inwhis pipe and puffed 


of commonplace experience made 
unexpectedly ludicrous by the angle 
from which he attacks them. 

The Critics. The New York World: 
“Tf one does not find what he is 
looking for, he is quite sure to find 
something else.” 

New York Tribune: “ Mr. Leacock 
has never deviated from his 
attitude as the unimpassioned protest- 
ant against the countless shams and 
imbecilities in which our common life 
is drenched.” 

The New York Times: “ Leacock 
is unconventional enough to voice 
opinions that almost everyone else 
keeps silent for fear of what the 
other fellow may think.” 


The Author. Stephen Leacock 
(born in 1869 in England) has been 
so frequently regarded as an Amer- 
ican that he must be getting used to 
it. Professor, economist, lecturer, 
he has had the fortune or misfor- 
tune to make such a success of his 
avocation as a writer of humorous 
fiction that few 6f his readers real- 
ize that he has any other calling. 
However, he is head of the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy at Mc- 
Gill University (Canada) and is 
well and widely known in that por- 
tentous-sounding field. His serious 
books include The Unsolved Riddle 
of Social Justice: his humorous, Be- 
hind the Beyond, Winsome Winnie 
and the classic Nonsense Novels. 
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Edna Millay 


She Ranks Sixth or Seventh 
Among Contemporary 
V ersifiers 

Having won the Pulitzer Poetry 
Prize, having changed publishers 
and been married during the Spring 
and Summer as well as having been 
operated upon for appendicitis, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay doubtless now 
enjoys her convalescence with some- 
thing like complacency. I cannot, 
somehow, think of her as compla- 
cent, however. This delicate, elfish 
woman is as restless, as full of 
vitality as a wheat field on a windy 
day. 

Edna Millay was graduated from 
Vassar. Stories of her undergradu- 
ate days are not free from anecdotes 
of temperament displayed. She was 
notably successful, then, however, 
with her verses, and her prize-win- 
ning poem, Renascence, was heralded 
by the critics as an extraordinary 
performance for one so young. 
From college she migrated to Green- 
wich Village. The contrast between 
Washington Square and her home 
town of Rockland, Me., was great; 
but it did not diseoncert her. 
She soon became a legend. Her 
poetry was widely read, her charms 
widely heralded. She was a_ poet 
of renown and even more brilliant 
Tiring soon, how- 
ever, of the Bohemian life of the 
Village she went to Europe with her 
mother. There she stayed, as a part 
of the American colony in Paris; 
then, for a time, in England. This 
Spring she again sought America. 
When one saw her, she seemed 
frailer than ever. It was rumored 
that she was ill. She left town and 
sought the wilds of Croton-on-Hud- 
son. Visitors to the colony there 
did not see her. She remained in 
seclusion. Then, with no warning 
whatever, this writer of passionate, 
free, gayly cynical love poetry, 
abandoned Croton for the hospital 
and was at the same time married 
to Eugene Boissevain, a young im- 
porter of Dutch extraction who plays 
an excellent game of tennis, dances 
gracefully and seems to appreciate 
the arts. What effect this marriage 
will have upon the poetry of Miss 
Millay is a question for the psy- 
chologists to ponder and time to 
answer. 

Where does this brilliant young 
poetess rank among our present- 
day versifiers? Her lyrics are 
more moving to me than those of 
Sara Teasdale or Elinor Wylie; but 
on the other hand one can think of 
no woman poet who has quite 
achieved the breath .and flashing 
brilliance of Amy Lowell. Miss 
Millay’s is a_ different gift. I 
should be inclined to rank her 
second, then, in importance among 
our women poets, and remembering 
Lindsay, Frost and Robinson, sixth 
or seventh among our contemporary 
versifiers. J..2 
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Good Books 

The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the 
trend of critical opinion. 

Unver a THousanp Eyres—Flor- 
ence B. Livingston—Cosmopolitan 
($2.00). Heather Davenway returns 
to her own particular Gopher Prairie 
—this time a town in Vermont—af- 
ter a long absence in more metro- 
politan cireles. She finds green trees 
and neighborliness—but also: gossip, 
spite, tale-bearing and the town’s in- 
cessant interest in the most personal 
affairs of its every inhabitant. At 
last, however, she finds the love of 
“a good clean man” and the discov- 
ery of certain kindly qualities in even 
the most intrusively neighborly of 
neighbors sufficient offset to Hamp- 
ton Valley’s other drawbacks. <A 
Main Street that dodges reality and 
lacks any brilliance of texture—but 
whose happy ending should delight 
all Babbitts. 

Wuar to Tatk Asout—Imogene 
B. Wolcott—Putnam ($1.90). Post- 
graduate work for those whose care- 
ful perusal of The Book of Etiquette 
has taught them exactly what to do 
with an olive. What to talk about to 
Accountants, Brides, Clergymen, Den- 
tists, Elderly People and so on down 
the alphabet. Jokes are inserted— 
oh, this is a sprightly manual! In 
fact one rapid reading should prove 
enough to furnish even the dumbest 
débutante with enough heavy verbal 
ammunition to enfilade any sophisti- 
cated dinner table. Only—what does 
one talk about when one’s carefully 
prepared list of questions dries up? 
And why are no links provided be- 
tween the reader and Mah Jongg 
devotees, grandfathers, zebra-train- 
ers? 

Eris—Robert W. Chambers—Do- 
ran ($2.00). Eris, daughter of dis- 
cord, was one of the aristocratic 
changelings that are always being 
born to fictional farmers. She wanted 
to go on the stage. “ Marry me,” said 
E. Stuart Graydon, one of those slick 
city chaps, “ and I’ll help you.” She 
did—only to find out on her wedding 
day that Graydon was a counterfeit- 
er, wanted by the police. Graydon 
escaped his trailers by a hairbreadth 
—and Eris, thoroughly disgusted with 
country life in America, fled to New 
York. Barry Annan, young literary 
genius, found her penniless in Cen- 
tral Park, wrote up her life story for 
his newspaper—and then—oh, well, 
you know the rest—they fell in love 
and she made a howling success on 
the silver sheet and after all sorts of 
complications everything turned out 
happily. A typical Chambers novel— 
the perfection of timely, extremely 
readable trash. 








MUSIC 





Melancholy Viola 

One of the oddest series of recitals 
for the U. S. next season will be 
that of Lionel Tertis. Mr. Tertis is 
an English musician of some note. 
His instrument is the viola. Few 
lay citizens know just what the viola 
is. It is a member of the viol fam- 
ily, lying midway between the violin 
and the violoncello. In appearance 
it is nothing more than a large violin, 
played in the customary position for 
the violin. Its tone is very distine- 
tive, deeper, mellower and moodier 
than that of the violin. Its lack lies 
in variety. It does not have the alter- 
nate darkness and brightness of the 
violin or the alternate bass strength 
and majesty and tenor fervor of the 
violoncello, but preserves a charac- 
teristic romantic melancholy through- 
out. 

Lionel Tertis is a talented musi- 
cian, who has devoted himself to ad- 
vancing the viola for solo work. He 
is bent on demonstrating his thesis 
that the viola is a beautiful instru- 
ment for recitals. 


Orchestra of Mandolins 

The Vienna Mandolin Orchestra 
Society gave a concert in Berlin to 
a crowded auditorium. The concert 
was deseribed as exquisite. It is the 
purpose of the Society to demonstrate 
that the mandolin, far from being 
necessarily only a toy, is a serious, 
dignified and important instrument, 
one well fitted to satisfy the highest 
artistic demands of music. The So- 
ciety has a band of one hundred ex- 
pert players, who render in gran- 
diose style arrangements of the com- 
positions of the great composers. 
Listeners at the Berlin concert com- 
mented admiringly on the great, noble 
tone of the bass mandolins—almost 
organlike in richness—which moved 
in stately measures beneath the deli- 
cate, tintillating lacework of the 
smaller instruments. 
Farrar Row 

It was reported in Paris that 
Geraldine Farrar had tried to get 
luerative engagements from German 
impresarios and failed, perhaps be- 
cause of the small value of a million 
paper marks, and in consequence has 
tried France, asking offers of French 
managers for appearances. The 
French, who are ready to grow an- 
gry about anything, grew angry at 
this. On a previous occasion when it 
was said that Farrar was to sing in 
France, there was talk of a boycott 
against her. 

The reason of the bellicose gestures 
appears to lie in the fact that in 











France Farrar is supposed to have 
been pro-German during the War. 
Of course, she did have her pre- 
American career in Germany. Many 
Americans, however, will remember 
the diva singing The Star Spangled 
Banner with great fervor at various 
times during the hostilities. This as- 
suredly removes any suspicion from 
her of lack of love for the Allies. 
Paderewski 

Paderewski’s return to the Paris 
concert stage was a jour de féte. 
Thousands thronged his way to the 
theatre, thousands besieged him as he 
concluded his first performance, a 
benefit affair. 

Nearly a hundred friends of the 
great Pole were his guests this open- 
ing day. He bought them tickets at 
the box office price, asking the theatre 
management only for a dressing room 
where he might soak his hands in hot 
water for half an hour before play- 
ing. That is his recipe for supple- 
ness. 

The French press took oceasion to 
retell the story of how the world’s 
most noted pianist was expelled from 
Russia after playing for Tzar Alex- 
ander III. The gist of this tale: 

Alexander III: “ You are a great 
artist and an honor to Russia.” 

Paderewski: “Pardon, 
Majesty. To Poland.” 

Next day came the order to cross 
the border. Paderewski has never 
entered Russia since. 


Your 


Rabinoff’s Institute 

That enterprising impresario, Max 
Rabinoff, announced the establish- 
ment of the American Institute of 
Operatic Art at Stony Point, N. Y., 
historical where Mad Anthony 
Wayne did certain prodigies, which 
themselves, as related in school his- 
tories, have an operatic flavor. This 
new .musical establishment, it is 
stated, will contain a great variety 
of beneficent marvels. Singers will 
be taught. Operas will be given, in- 
cluding American operas. | 
will be given opportunities to appear 
in actual performances and to get 
routine experience. American com- 
posers will be invited to bring their 
scores and have them tried out in 
rehearsal. 

These assuredly are wonders. A 
greater wonder still is the resource 
and enterprise of Rabinoff, who has 
adventured widely in the fields of 
music, with the first American ap- 
pearance of Pavlowa, with the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, with the 
Ukrainian Chorus. Another most 
authentic wonder is the endless phil- 
anthropy of philanthropists, who 
always crop up for the endowment of 
high and worthy projects. 
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New Plays 

Thumbs Down. This offering is 
described on the program as a “thril- 
lodrama.” Suspicions are justified. 
Thumbs Down liberates a few thrills 
which creak mechanically through the 
house; it contains nothing of real 
drama. 

A labyrinthine plot centers about 
the murder of a Bootlegger King. 
His daughter’s fiancé is aceused; 
suspicion shifts suddenly to the 
daughter herself. Finally the winds 
of evidence blow up from a totally 
different quarter and point the 
weathercock of cireumstance toward 
the least expected actor. Although 
the solution is fairly ingenious it is 
not worth waiting for through two 
blundering hours of gunplay, tears 
and tired old jokes. 

Sue MacManamy makes a rather 
appealing heroine and is especially 
good when called upon by the author 
for tears. Sinee he requires her to 
weep fairly consistently through the 
last three acts she has a rather sue- 
cessful evening. Not since Rain has 
such an aqueous deluge been the 
arresting feature of the action. 

The New York Times: “ Not a lit- 
tle excitement.” 

The New York Herald: “ Sten- 
cilled phrases of Humor and Melo- 
drama.” 


. . . 


In Love with Love. Vincent Law- 
renee, author of this play, seems to 
have on the brain the pre-nuptial 
aspects of the triangle. Some weeks 
ago a piece under his signature was 
produced by George M. Cohan (Two 
Fellows and a Girl) in which a girl 
flipped a coin to decide which of her 
two “steadies ” she would marry. In 
the present play she flirts wildly with 
two men and finally marries a third. 
The theme in both deals with the dif- 
ficulties besetting the bewildered 
young lady when she finally decides 
to stop flirting and go in for love as 
a serious industry. 

One may readily perceive that such 
an imponderable plot must be fash- 
ioned mainly of talk. Since the talk 
is consistently bright and often bril- 
liant the lack of incident is not a 
serious setback. 

Henry Hull and Robert Strange 
sputter through the action as the 
losing lovers. They bandy back and 
forth the old humors of jealousy— 
fighting beneath the outward mein 
of repression in the presence of their 
mistress. They are both insufferable 
egotists, and the author derives much 
laughter from their self-approbation. 

Ralph Morgan is the fortunate 
third. He has an attractive part and 








renders it more attractive by his play- 
ing. 

The honors of the play, however, 
are mainly to be heaped before the 


door of Miss Lynn Fontanne. This 
singularly fine English actress 


(known in America principally for 
her delightful “ Duley”) quite ecar- 
ries the play away. Despite her un- 
conquerable English accent, almost 
Cockney, she gives an amazingly ef- 





LYNN FONTANNE 
She has three sputtering suitors 


fective portrait of the nit-wit heroine. 
Her sense of humor, her touch for 
character values are remarkable. 
John Corbin: . “extraordinarily 
diverting.” 
Heywood Broun: “Miss Fontanne, 
one of the finest actresses of our day.” 


Alexander Woollcott: “Generously 
east a souree of innocent mer- 
riment.” 








CINEMA 








The New Pictures 

The Spoilers. There are a great 
many who believe that the movies 
should remain out of doors where the 
huts are far apart and the male in- 
habitants are blooded stock. Sub- 
seribers to this school of thought will 
thoroughly enjoy The Spoilers. It is 
concerned with the Alaskan gold rush 
and the love of a danee-hall girl. 
There is much hard riding, hard fight- 








ing, hard language. A crooked faro 
dealer and a good job in dam dyna- 
miting add final fury to the flames of 
melodrama. Milton Sills plays the 
hero with desperate determination. 
There is much sincere savagery dis- 
tributed among the several villains, 
while Anna Q. Nilsson, with her 
hardened, twisting mouth, is good as 
the danee-hall girl. 


. . . 


Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife. Gloria 
Swanson had something in the mat- 
ter of plot to work upon when she 
plunged into this picture. Accord- 
ingly she emerged with a good per- 
formance to her credit. 

Upon marrying an American mil- 
lionaire she discovers he has seven 
divorced wives. Under the cireum- 
stances she postpones the honeymoon 
until he can establish the stability of 
his eighth-amour. This he sueceeds 
in doing after several moderately di- 
verting reels of compromising situa- 
tions. 


Little Old New York. With a 
pounding of drums and shrill cries 
of the ballyhoo herald sounding more 
loudly than ever when motion pie- 
ture was heralded before, this latest 
product from the laboratories of 
William Randolph Hearst arrived in 
New York. A theatre was purchased 
and re-decorated at an expense of 
hundreds of thousands. A huge list 
of names was amassed for the open- 
ing night—social celebrities, famous 
figures of the stage, sporting men and 
women, beauties, politicians. Victor 
Herbert conducted the orchestra. 

A very singular thing thereupon 
took place. The picture lived up to, 
indeed exceeded, the golden frame of 
publicity prepared. 

The story is all in tight trousers 
and tall hats—the curiously attract- 
ive garb of a century ago. Patricia 
O’Day comes to Manhattan from Ire- 
land. En voyage she is foreed to 
discard female finery and gear her- 
self out in the clothing of a boy. The 
rest of her adventures transpire amid 
the rarefied air of high society and 
the heavier atmosphere of the lowest 
stratum during the days when the 
eity structures had not begun to 
serape the sky. > 

Out of the shadows of the past a 
scenery city has been reared which is 
a marvel of accurate detail. The 
city, the customs, the clothes, the 
personages are on parade. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Henry Brevoort, John 
Jacob Astor look from the sereen at 
their descendants in the audience. 
The climax comes when a _ recon- 
structed Robert Fulton steams away 
upon its memorable trial trip, which 
is to sweep the seas of sailing ships. 

Ripples of humor, snatches of sen- 
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timent are shrewdly set off against 
two scenes of primitive brutality: 
1) a bare-knuckle fight between The 
Hoboken Terror and Bully Boy 
Brewster; 2) a whipping post epi- 
sode where Patricia, under the curl- 
ing lash, breaks down and repudiates 
her masculine pretense. 

The most startling feature of the 
oceasion is the sudden blossoming of 
Marion Davies. Hitherto she has 
been simply a pretty girl surrounded 
by expensive actors, well trained 
mobs and a king’s ransom in scenery. 
Her pictures have been effective be- 
cause this heavy frosting concealed 
the unsubstantial cake beneath. No 
one, except Mr. Hearst’s crities, ever 
accused her of being an actress. In 
Little Old New York she turns the 
tables. She reveals a sense of com- 
edy and a pathetic touch which quite 
took the critical first night audience 
by storm. 

The New York World: “Here is 
something very near to great.” 


Robert Sherwood : “Miss Davies 
excellent a thoroughly pleas- 


ing picture.” 

Mayor Hylan of New York: “Un- 
questionably the greatest screen epic 
I have ever looked upon and Marion 
Davies is the most versatile screen 
star ever cast in any part—the wide 
range of her stellar acting is some- 
thing to marvel at.” 

Heywood Broun: “ Really a pretty 
good picture.” 


Cireus Days. “I ran away from 
home,” Jackie Coogan might say in 
unraveling the plot of his latest ef- 
fort “’cause mother (Jackie speaks 
excellent Englisi and would not say 
‘muvver’) and I didn’t have any 
money. I ran away ’cause the circus 
man offered me a dollar a week to sell 
lemonade. He was a pretty mean old 
boss, but I worked pretty hard and 
sent a dollar home every Sunday. 
Then one night one of the perform- 
ers got sick. Who was it, you say? 
— well — ah — er — oh, just a little 
kid named Peaches Jackson—and I 
dressed up in her ballet skirt and did 
her act. Then the boss of the whole 
show came running out to me: 

“* Who — are you?’ he said. 

“¢T’m the lemonade kid,’ I said. 

“* Well, how would you like to 
work for me? I'll give you $75 a 
week,’ he said. 

“* Fine,’ I said. 

“Then I went home to see mother 
and gave her all the money she 
wanted. 

“ What’s that you say? 
alone? No, I guess I didn’t. 
though, you’re awful inquisitive. 

“ What did I bring home with me? 
Oh — er — er — ah, just a little kid 
named Peaches Jackson.” 








Did I go 
Say, 
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The Lavery Affair 

The Tate Gallery, London’s famous 
storehouse of modern art, supple- 
menting the old masters in the 
National, was offered by Lady 
Cunard, of the great shipping family, 
Sir John Lavery’s portrait of his 
wife, one of the show pieces of last 
year’s Royal Academy. The govern- 
ing committee refused to accept it, 
and the pot boiled over. Lady 
Cunard submitted her resignation 
from the committee in a eaustic let- 
ter with the rebuke: ‘ One eannot 
permit an artist of Lavery’s distine- 
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LADY LAVERY 
She will not hang in London 


tion and age to be insulted like 
that.” Lady Lavery and _ Lady 


Cunard are both Americans, and the 
rejection has been ascribed by some 
tu anti-American prejudice. Others 
see in the incident a well laid scheme 
of the painter to have his wife im- 
mortalized in the exelusive gallery. 
The predilections of the committee 
are toward the French school. 

Sir John, now in his 67th year, 
and an R.A. since 1896, has long 
ranked among the first portrait paint- 
ers of the world. He is represented 
in many of the greatest publie gal- 
leries of Europe and Ameriea, and 
some years ago had the one-man show 
at the Pittsburgh International. It 
is said that the Tate officials sug- 
gested that they would like to have 
one of his earlier productions, but 
Lavery said “No.” The portrait of 
his wife has been rated by several 
of the best critics as a master- 





piece. It is possible that the picture 
may come to the Metropolitan. 


Grand Central . 


The lay members of the Painters’ 
and Seulptors’ Gallery Association, 
which runs the unique new galleries 
at the Grand Central Terminal, New 
York (Time, March 24), drew lots in 
June for the order in which they 
should choose the works of art to 
which they are entitled. Thirty of 
them have now made their selections. 
Richard T. Crane, Jr., Chicago mil- 
lionaire, led the field, and, with his 
pick of 114 intriguing oils and 
bronzes, carried off John Singer Sar- 
gent’s contribution, Artist Sketching, 
a small self-portrait in a milieu of 
forest, valued at $5,000. The Sargent 
1S inconspicuous, but the old master- 
ful brushwork, heritage from Hals 
and Velasquez, is unmistakably there. 
Eastman, the Rochester Ko- 
dak man and greatest musical bene- 
factor of his time, selected Gardner 
Symons’ Winter Twilight. Edsel 
Ford, heir apparent of Detroit, took 
Elliott Daingertield’s Autumn Tints. 
Irving T. Bush, import-export mag- 
nate. chose Bill, a bronze by Malvina 
Hoffman. Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, herself a sculptor of first rank, 
preferred Edward MeCartan’s bronze 
Fountain. Dr. Richard C. Cabot, the 
good Boston doctor-philosopher, de- 
cided on The Grand Pitch, by George 
C. Hallowell. Other paintings and 
sculptures in the first 30 were by such 
standard artists as Daniel Chester 
French, Frederick Frieseke, Janet 
Seudder, Harry Watrous, Leopold 
Seyftert, Chauncey Ryder, R. Tait 
Mckenzie, Charles Hawthorne, Frank 
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Benson, Eugene Savage, Cecilia 
Beaux, Frederick Waugh, Lillian 


Genth, Charles H. Davis, Ben Foster, 
Ernest Ipsen, Charles Woodbury. 

Some of the contributing artists, 
including Sargent, are paying mem- 
bers of the Association as well. The 
landseape painters contribute two 
or three paintings outright as their 
share. The portraitists offer to paint 
portraits of members gratis. Miss 
Beaux, probably the most distin- 
guished woman painter in America, 
stipulated that her sitter must be a 
man, and the lot fell upon Richard 
Hl. Webber, of Detroit. 

The scheme of the Association is 
briefly this: The artist members and 
the lay members are equally divided. 
Each lay member pays $600 annually, 
for which he is entitled to one work 
of art, chosen by him in the order 
of his rank by lot. The artists do- 
nate one work annually for a period 
of three years. Some of the world’s 
greatest artists are numbered in the 
group, Whose works would command 
anywhere several times $600. On the 
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other hand, there are many compara- 
tively young and unknown, to whom 
this excellent plan comes as a godsend 
in marketing their wares. And every- 
body is happy. Outside buyers are 
not excluded, and already six works 
have been sold. As fast as gaps ap- 
pear, other works will take their 
places. The attendance at the spa- 
cious and admirably arranged gal- 
leries on the sixth floor of the Ter- 
minal has been excellent. The per- 
manency of the organization is as- 
sured. Among artists now repre- 
sented in the exhibit whose works 
have not vet been chosen are Horatio 
Walker, Anna Vaughn Hyatt, with 
her sympathetic animal pieces, Mac 
Monnies, with a bronze of the original 
Bacchante, Manship, Couse, Jean 
MacLane Johansen, Pennell, Jerome 
Myers. 


Ralph Wood Ware 


Ralph Wood, scion of a Stafford- 
shire land-owaing family in the 18th 
Century, was a friend of Josiah 
Wedgwood. But he and his son of 
the same name, as well as Aaron and 
Enoch, relatives, established a pottery 
school of distinct originality. Their 
glazed figurines, known to connois- 
seurs as the equals of Chinese Ming, 
have a_ sculpturesque strength of 
modeling and a variety of contrasting 
colors that have made them beloved 
ot collectors. A collection of Ralph 
Wood pottery which has taken 16 
years to assemble is being shown at 
the Partridge Gallery, London. Sta- 
tuettes of Benjamin Franklin, Alder- 
man Beckford, George Whitefield, 
equestrian figures, fantastic animal 
pieces, Toby jugs, originally sold for 
a few shillings, but now worth hun- 
dreds of pounds, are among the rare 
models. The Woods were the first 
English potters to mark their work 
with their names. Their color secrets 
have apparently died with them. 


Notes 


Gutzon Borglum, seulptor, received 
an ovation in the Georgia legislature 
when he deseribed the work he is 
doing on the colossal monument to 
the Confederacy, carved in the face 
et Stone Mountain. 


England will take’ no legislative 
measures against the export of her 
art works, by advice of the National 
Gallery trustees, the Government an- 
nounced in Parliament. 


A new Holbein, The Judgment of 
Solomon, important in the early 
development of the artist, has been 
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Tobacconalia 

Extremists either for or against 
tobacco will derive small aid and 
comfort from Professor O’Shea’s 
compilation of data on Tobacco and 
Mental E fficiency*—the most temper- 
ate, unbiased and scientific approach 
to the question yet published. The 
book is the first of a series of studies 
projected by the Committee to Study 
the Tobacco Problem, organized in 
1918, a group of 59 physicians, 
psychologists, physiologists, econo- 
mists, educators and other leaders in- 
terested in the subject. The presi- 
dent is Dr. Alexander Lambert, New 
York; the treasurer, Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale. Two of the original 
members, John Burroughs and Sir 
William Osler, have died. While the 
committee contains a number of men 
widely known for their opposition 
to tobacco, such as Henry Ford, 
Hudson Maxim, Dr. Eugene Lyman 
Fisk, Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, it has determined 
to get at the truth—if it can be ob- 
tained—by rigorous experimental 
methods, and is willing to stand or 
fall on the results..of its investi- 
gations. = 

The book consists,of three parts, 
devoted to data derived from: 1) 
Observation, Introspection and Biog- 
raphy; 2) School and College 
Records; 3) Psychological Labora- 
tory. In Part I are recorded the 
habits of prominent men of the past, 
tending to the conclusion that great 
achievements have been made per- 
haps as frequently by smokers as 
non-smokers. For instance, among 
the former: Washington, Gambetta, 
Bismarek, Mazzini, Kitchener, 
Hobbes, Spurgeon, Huxley, Keats, 
Browning, Kingsley, Wordsworth, 
Lamb, Carlyle, Emerson, Dickens, 
Tennyson, Meredith, Stevenson, 
Howells, et cetera ad infinitum, not 
to mention the well-known e> cesses 
of Grant and Mark Twain. On the 
other hand: Lincoln, Greeley, Wil- 
son, Roosevelt, Wellington, Balzac, 
Goethe, Tolstoi, Ruskin, Haeckel, 
Bacon, Whittier, ete. Obviously, to- 
bacco ean have had no_ beneficial 
effect other than from habit on the 
great deeds of the world, for the 
foundations of civilization were laid, 
and Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Caesar, 
Dante, and many more lived and 
wrought before Raleigh brought the 
weed to the Old World. This type 
of evidence has no scientific value, no 
statistical basis, and is of interest 
only as a revelation of personalities 
and of the fact that no dogmatic 


* Tobacco and Mental Efficiency—M. V. 
O’Shea—Maecmillan, ($2.50). 











statement can be predicated of any 
individual. 

Dr. O’Shea sent a questionnaire to 
350 contemporary Americans who are 
recognized as having attained note- 
worthy distinction in ten fields. From 
these, 156 serious replies were re- 
ceived, 80 from smokers, 76 from 
non-smokers. Again the results were 
thoroughly inconclusive. The phy- 
sicians, psychologists and physical 
scientists might be presumed to be 
judicially minded, and the majority 
of their replies are to the effect that 
they have discovered no perceptible 
influence, harmful or beneficial, on 
the intellectual powers of themselves 
or others. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions. The quotations are anony- 
mous. The outstanding fact of this 
survey is that every man in the liter- 
ary group smokes, and the majority 
of the literary women. Moreover, 
most of them consider its effects ben- 
eficial, and claim that their literary 
and imaginative powers are stimu- 
lated by it. Fifty-five per cent of the 
congressmen indulge, 60% of school 
superintendents, still more of univer- 
sity presidents, and 95% of 
financiers. 

The data from school records pre- 
sents a much more definite and veri- 
fiable conclusion, viz., that the use 
of tobacco has distinetly harmful 
effects on the work of immature boys 
in grammar and high school, and to 
a lesser extent in college. Whether 
the effect is physiological or the prod- 
uct of other factors, such as idleness, 
social distraction, ete., is impossible 
to determine, but the accumulation of 
academic records from numerous 
sources leaves no doubt of the fact. 

The core of the book, however, is 
the scientific study made in the 
psychological laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Most such in- 
vestigations are vitiated by faulty 
methods or factors of interest, sug- 
gestion, deprivation, prejudices, ete. 
Dr. O’Shea and his colleague. Dr. 
Clark L. Hull, determined to elimi- 
nate these subjective elements, and 
devised a “control” pipe, containing 
an electric heating coil. The subjects 
were given this while blindfolded and 
were surprised to learn later that 
they had not been smoking tobacco, 
but merely drawing in heated air. 
Seven non-smokers and nine smokers 
(university students) were tested for 
three hours on 18 consecutive days, 
on some of which they smoked actual 
tobacco before the tests, and on 
others only the “control.” The tests 
included pulse beat, motor control 
(absence of tremors), tapping of a 
telegraph key, muscular fatigue, can- 
cellation of letters for alertness and 
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accuracy, memory span for digits, 
speed and accuracy in performing 
addition, reaction time to short, 
familiar words displayed, and facil- 
ity in learning to associate symbols 
and nonsense syllables. To summar- 
ize the results, the tobaceo smoking 
tended “to retard and to disturb in- 
tellectual processes, but not in a 
marked degree.” There was great 
variability between persons and from 
day to day. In a few of the tests 
(e. g., speed in addition), tobacco in- 
creased the average efficiency of the 
group. In most of them, it decreased 
the average efficiency slightly, but in 
no case over 7%, except in museular 
control. For all tests, the net aver- 
age decrease was 5.13%, and more 
than half of this loss was from two 
extreme cases of non-smokers, the 
non-smokers showing on the whole 
greater losses than the smokers, which 
may easily be accounted for by their 
lack of habituation to the drug. 

From the laboratory data, the 
author concludes that it is impossible 
to say that tobacco smoking will re- 
tard the intellectual processes of any 
one person, but in a large group it 
may be predicted that the majority 
will be slightly retarded. Dr. O’Shea 
takes pains to point out that the 
study was limited to minor intel- 
lectual processes and gives no answer 
regarding creative ability, judgment 
or general physical vitality. Con- 
clusive tests on these matters are still 
to be devised. 


Escaped Leper 

John R. Early, leper, famous for 
15 years for his vicissitudes in and 
out of confinement, broke quarantine 
for the fourth time, escaping from 
the Federal leprosarium at Carville. 
La. For three weeks he visited 
friends in the South and Middle 
West, then returned to his old home 
at Washington and surrendered to 
the District health authorities. The 
case of Early is a living tragedy, for 
he has been the subject of hot dis- 
pute among specialists, and has fre- 
quent!y been championed by Dr. L. 
Dvnean Bulkley, of the New York 
Skin and Hospital. His 
disease has not progressed, apparent- 
ly, and has never hindered him from 
a normal mode of life. But while he 
lived in freedom at various times, his 
reputation followed him, and indig- 
nant neighbors always hounded him 
away. His wife has stuck by him, 
though separated from him by a 
brick partition in their former Washi- 
ington home. Early will be returne | 
to Louisiana. 
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Trends 


“Consecrated Common _ Sense.” 
In Time, July 16, appeared a notice 
about four great conferences held in 
various parts of the country. The 
unprecedented attendance at _ the 
Christian Workers’ Conference, 
which opened in East Northfield, 
Mass., last week, draws attention to 
the fountainhead of the conference 
movement in the U. 8S. This annual 
conference was started by Dwight L. 
Moody. It has grown quietly from 


year to year, until this year over 100 





™ Paul Thompson 
Dwicut L. Moopy 


Hlis theology was once adjudged unsound 


are on the waiting list for accommo- 
dations, and the thousand-odd who 
make up the delegations that pack 
the auditorium come from the ends 
of the earth. The Rev. John Hutton, 
of London, is the most popular 
preacher this Summer. (Mr. Moody’s 
first successes as an evangelist came 
in England and Scotland.) 

As a boy Moody had been brought 
up a Unitarian. When he went to 
Boston, to work in his unele’s shoe 
store, he got the job only on the con- 
dition that he attend a Congrega- 
tional Chureh and Sunday school. 
Even after a year’s attendance he 
was refused admission into this 
Church beeause his theology was 
judged unsound, but later — the 
deacons admitted “the shoe clerk.” 
In 1856 Moody went to Chieago, and 
hecame a great suecess as a traveling 
shoe salesman. He  aceumulated 
$7,000 of the $100,000 on which he 
had set his heart. Not forgetting his 





religion, however, he first taught 
Sunday school, then became superin- 
tendent of a small school, which he 
inereased to a membership of 1,500, 
and which later beeame the Illinois 
St. Chureh in Chieago. After the 
Civil War he went to England for 
his wife’s health, and there in 1873- 
1875 his revivals were attended by 
unprecedented crowds. His ability 
to phrase the thoughts of the com- 
mon man, and to give imaginary con- 
versations between Bible characters 
«und God, created uncommon interest. 
With all his popularity went deep 
spirituality, which made him one of 
the greatest preachers of all time. 
On his return to the United States, 
money and gifts showered upon 

upon his hymn writer, 


him, and 
Ira D. Sankey, whose book netted 


millions. In the use of money 
Moody showed his famous “ eon- 
secrated common sense.” Himself 


a man of small education he founded 
Northfield Seminary for girls and 
the neighboring school for boys, Mt. 
Hermon. Both the boys’ and the 
girls’ sehools give education at 
half its cost, and provide their 
students with means of working on 
the school farms or in their dormi- 
tories. Not content to let the 
school plants lie idle through the 
Summer, Mr. Moody started the con- 
ferences for college students, who 
meet there in June and July, and for 
ministers and other Christian work- 
ers, who are now holding sessions 
which are full to overflot-ing. 


In Japan. Time, July 2, noted the 
election of Dr. S. J. Motoda as 
Bishop of Tokyo. The Rev. Yusu- 
taro Naide has now been named as 
the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Osaka. The consecration of these 
two native bishops, and the creation 
of a free and independent Japanese 
Chureh is the climax of 50 years of 
missionary labor in Nippon. 


“Poor As a Church Mouse.” This 
ancient English saying has bitter eor- 
roboration from the will.of the late 
Rev. John H. Wagentreiber, recently 
printed in a London paper. “ I com- 
mend my widow an?! daughter to the 
beneficence of the Bishop of Man- 
chester and Mr. Edward Chesney, of 
the Board of Finance, reminding 
them of my forty years’ service, 
starved and poverty-ridden, in the 
diocese. God! ean these things be in 
the richest Chureh, thy Church of 
England?” The Rev. Mr. Wagen- 
treiber left an estate of $2,000. Time, 
May 28, pointed ovt that the average 
weekly salarv of Presbyterian min- 
isters in the United States was $34.67 
Both American and English churches 
are trying to inerease their minis- 
ters’ salaries. 
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Machine-Made Safety 


The fallible human equation of the 
locomotive engineer which has caused 
so many fatal train wrecks will be 
completely eliminated by a system of 
automatic train control tried out with 
“extremely encouraging results” on 
a 50-mile stretch of track of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad between Lewistown 
Junction and Sunbury, Pa. It is a 
combination of electrical, pneumatic 
and mechanical devices applied to 
both track and locomotive. The track 
is electrified with alternating current. 
The locomotive picks up the current 
by induction. This power operates 
three cab signals to the engineer, but 


at the same time turns on the air- 
brakes if the train is too near an- 
other, is exceeding proper speed or 


approaching an open switch. The 
signals are for full speed ahead with 
two “blocks” clear, medium speed 
with one block clear, and stop when 
within 1,800 feet of a train or switch. 
Whether the engineer fails to do his 
part or not, he cannot run his train 
into danger. Should the control sys- 
tem itself get out of order, all trains 
in the block would be automatically 
stopped. 

The system has now been in regu- 
lar operation for several weeks on 
the Lewistown branch, after a year’s 
preliminary trial. All freight and 
passenger trains have been controlled 
by it. Whether it will increase or de- 
crease the carrying capacity of track- 
age is not vet known. The tests were 
conducted by A. H. Rudd, chief sig- 
nal engineer of the company. 
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Turkish Enlightenment 


Charles Richard Crane once man- 
ufactured valves and plumbing fix- 
jures in Chicago. He felt an interest 
in foreign lands, however, and cam- 
paigned for Mr. Taft in 1908. When 
Mr. Taft was elected, he was ap- 
pointed Minister to Japan. He never 
got there. Seeretary Knox accused 
him of “ indiscretions ” in interviews 
with the press, and Mr. Taft re- 
quested his resignation before he 
sailed. In 1912 Mr. Crane cam- 
paigned vigorously for Woodrow 
Wilson. After that he served on the 
Root mission to Russia, and on mis- 
sions to the Near East. In 1920 he 
was made Minister to China, and 
served until President Harding took 
He still maintains an interest 
Near East. His latest plan is 


office. 
in the 
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to send American 
Turkey to reorganize the 
school system. 
Constantinople is supposed to view 
this with suspicion, perhaps inspired 
by Frenchmen who object to Turks 
with American minds. The Turkish 
Relief Commission views with delight 


professors to 
Turkish 


© Paul Thompson 


CHARLES R. CRANE 


Infidels suspect his education 


Turkish gratitude for Mr. Crane’s 
plan, and expects Professor John 
Dewey of Columbia to go to Turkey 
as Mr. Crane’s personal representa- 
tive at Mr. Crane’s expense. Pro- 
fessor Dewey professes to view with 
incredulity any such development. 


Amherst °95 


President Coolidge is a graduate 
of Amherst College, class of 1895. 
Among his classmates are Herbert L. 
Pratt, President of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey; and Dwight W. 
Monon, one of the ablest of the J. P. 
Morgan & Co. partners. This is a 
rare record for any one college class. 

It is indeed difficult to name, off- 
hand, another college class to equal 
Amherst 95. The obvious compari- 
son is Princeton *79, whose member- 
ship includes Woodrow Wilson, Mah- 
lon Pitney (former Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court), Cy- 
rus H. MeCormick (head of the In- 
ternational Harvester Co.), Robert 
Bridges (editor of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine), Cleveland H. Dodge (major 
capitalist and philanthropist ). 


No Equality Here 

The House of Commons voted by 
150 to 124 to reject a proposal to 
grant full membership and all degrees 
to women at Cambridge University. 
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Women 


Meeting simultaneously with the 
convention of the American Bar 
Association, the Women Lawyers’ As-. 
sociation will open its first national 
convention at Minneapolis on August 
28. The Women Lawyers’ Associa- 
tion is now ten years old. It has 
branches in 32 states and in France, 
Italy, Austria, Porto Rico. 

In 1869 Phoebe Cousins, of St. 
Louis, created a sensation by being 
the first woman to enter a law college. 
The next year three other women, not 
college graduates, were admitted to 
the bar—two in Iowa, one in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In 1885 Mrs. Belle 
Case La Follette (wife of the Senator 
from Wisconsin) received from the 
University of Wisconsin the first de- 
gree of LL.B. ever given to a woman. 
Today woman lawyers, though few in 
numbers compared to men, can be 
found throughout the fabrie of the 
legal world. From Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt (one of the United States 
Assistant Attorney Generals), Judge 
Florence E. Allen (on the Ohio Su- 
preme Beneh), and Edith Newman 
(advisor to General Crowder in draft- 
ing Cuban banking laws) to a multi- 
tude of women in private law offices, 
they are seattered everywhere. 

When the first convention assembles 
at Minneapolis, it will have for Presi- 
dent Miss Emilie M. Bullowa, of the 
firm of Bullowa & Bullowa, New 
York (the rest of the firm being her 
two brothers), an authority on admir- 
alty law, and for Vice Presidents, 
Kate Pier MeIntosh, of Milwaukee, 
and Judge Florence E. Allen, of 
Cleveland. 


At Columbia 

The New York League of Women 
Voters has addressed a letter to the 
trustees of Columbia University re- 
newing an earlier request that women 
be permitted to attend the University 
of Columbia Law School. 
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Journalist’s Luck 


There is such a thing as journal- 
istie luck. When President Harding 
died suddenly and unexpectedly, a 
representative of the Associated 
Press was waiting outside the Presi- 
dent’s door in the hallway — almost 
deserted because it was thought that. 
the President’s health was improving. 
Regardless of this fact an Associated 
Press man had been on hand con- 
tinuously. As soon as the President 
collapsed, the reporter was away with 
the news. Telegraph operators had 
been ordered not to leave their in- 
struments. Only a few minutes later 
the news was in newspaper offices 
throughout the country. That was 
journalistic preparedness, not jour- 
nalistie luck. 

But what befell Samuel George 
Blythe and The Saturday Evening 
Post was decidedly luck. Only a 
few days before the President died 
the Post published an article, A Calm 
Review of a Calm Man, by Mr. 
Blythe. It was a review of Mr. 
Harding’s career as President, a 
favorable estimate of his character 
and achievements. At the time he 
wrote the article, or even at the time 
it was sent to press, Mr. Blythe could 
not possibly have had knowledge of 
even the President’s illness. Never- 
theless, by a fortunate accident he 
“beat” all the other accounts of the 
President’s life and personality which 
have since appeared. 

Mr. Blythe said in part: “The real 
defect of the Harding Administra- 
tion, as it reacts on the people, is 
that it doesn’t make noise enough. 
It isn’t showy enough. It is too 
calm. This man Harding is 
neither noisy nor brilliant, in the 
showy acceptance of that term. He 
is not loud and declamatory. He is 
a modest man—too modest, no doubt 
—and a calm man, and a man with 
a philosophy that has not worked out 
so badly, as will be shown. . . . 

“How much work does the Presi- 
dent do? Rudolph Forster has 
been executive clerk at the White 
House since McKinley was Presi- 
dent. . Forster says that the 
burden of work the President has to 
do now is five times greater than the 
Presidential work was in MecKinley’s 
days in the White House, and three 
times greater than during the time 
Roosevelt was President. And greater 
now than ever before, cven during 
the War days. . . .” 

The chance by whieh Mr. Blythe 
printed these things just when the 
public was eager to read them, did 
not end there, however. Just before 
the President died Mrs. Harding was 
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reading to him, and she was reading 
from Mr. Blythe’s article. There are 
various accounts of the President’s 
last utterance, disagreeing as to the 
exact words, but agreeing in sub- 
stance. One account had it that he 
said: “That’s good, go on;” another 
that he said: “It was fine of Sam to 
say that; go on.” 


This man, of whom the President 
was thinking kindly at the moment 
of death, was born in 1868 at 

«Geneseo, N. Y. (also the birthplace 
of Senator Wadsworth of that state). 
His father was owner of two country 
weeklies. At 19 Samuel Blythe and 
another boy bought a newspaper in 
a western town, It was a fiasco and 
went to pieces quickly. For several 
years he “ free-lanced” around the 
country. At one time he was a re- 
porter, at another a proof-reader, at 
still another an editorial writer. Once 
he was run out of a southern town 
and almost shot for harassing a local 
politician in the “press. He ended 
his wanderings on becoming an editor 
in Buffalo (1893-98). Later he went 
to New York as editor of The Cosmo- 
nolitan, then to Washington as polit- 
ical correspondent of The New York 
World. Since 1907 Mr. Blythe has 
been a staff writer for The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Ignorance Abroxd 

The abysmal ignorance of the 
American press, often declaimed, is 
not without parallel abroad, 
Stinnes’ paper, the Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung, furnished the new 
President of the United States with 
attributes and personal history which 
are the private property of Professor 
Archibald Cary Coolidge of Harvard 
University, former holder of several 
diplomatic posts, author of The 
United States as a World Power, and 
other works. 


Hugo 


Falsely Sentimental Fiction 


An occasion of honest sorrow in 
the hands of over-ambitious journal- 
ists is often capitalized for sentimen- 
tal purposes to the point of hypocrisy 
and travesty. The death of Presi- 
dent Harding was a shock to almost 
everyone. Mr. Harding was general- 
ly respected, if only in virtue of his 
position. It is no overstatement to 
say that there was genuine public sor- 


row at his sudden death brought 
about by the cares of office. 
Not content with being 100% 


Americans, however, some editors 
proceeded to improve on nature by 
extravagant protestations. Such 
headlines as “WHOLE COUNTRY 
PLUNGED IN GLOOM” eluttered 


the press. Of course, no such thing was 





the case, Of 110,000,000 people con- 
siderably more than 99.9% had no 
personal acquaintance with the late 
President. To them he was a name, 
a picture, the holder of a respected 
office, the author of certain addresses 
which most had read in part and a 
few had heard. It was contrary to 
nature that these people should. be 
“plunged in gloom.” Nearly all 
went about their business with un- 
diminished vitality. They were sorry, 
they showed public signs of respect 
and mourning, but it was not natural 
that any but a few, aside from Mr. 
Harding’s personal friends, should 
feel a sense of intimate loss. 

Despite the fact that approximate- 
ly as much honest work and human 
conversation took place the day after 
the President’s death as on any other 
week day, many editors—even editors 
of papers with national and inter- 
national reputations—printed such 
extravagance as the following: 

“Tt was probably the strangest 
silence in the city’s history. . From 
street, mill and skyscraper arose the 
numberless metallic sounds forming 
the ceaseless, surf-like roar of New 
York’s monotone. But there was one 
entity of that roar which was almost 
missing, the sound of the human voice. 

New York spoke only 
when it had to, and then for the most 
part in quiet, repressed monosyllables 

This silence was maintained all 
day. Never was there such a lack 
of conversation along Broadway or 
Fifth Avenue, or in office or 
factory...” 

The editor of the paper which pub- 
lished this falsely-sentimental fiction 
(New York Tribune) once received 
a letter from a wag: “ Kindly stop 
our T'ribune immediately. Grand- 
mother died last night.” 


The opposite extreme of poor taste 
was exemplified by another Manhat- 
tan paper, The New York Call (So- 
cialist) which assumed a tone not 
common even in the rabidly Demo- 
eratie press: “ HARDING, JOC- 
KEYED TO TOP, DIED AT LOW 
EBB OF CAREER .. . GE- 
NIAL HAND-SHAKER WRECK- 
ED BY BURDEN TOO HEAVY 
FOR HIM.” 


Of President Coolidge the Call 
said: “ President Harding is sue- 
ceeded by Vice President Coolidge, a 
narrow-minded, provincial reaction- 
ary, to whom social progress is an o¢- 
casion for alarm and a new idea is an 
offense requiring stern rebuke. His 
accession to the presidency is an 
affliction which we must endure with 
the knowledge that it could hardly 
be worse.” 
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RADIO CROWN 


Its Crowning Virtue is 
DISTANCE 


Sensitive to the lightest 
touch of wood or iron, 
yet easily controlled, this 
new long distance flier is 
ideally suited to the 
golfer who craves dis- 
tance. 


Some of the fine charac- 
teristics of the Blue 
Radio (most popular 
American made ball) are 
incorporated in Radio 
Crown. 


Price 75c each 
$9.00 per dozen 


Other Wanamaker 
Golf Balls 


Silver King 
Blue Radio 

Wonder Ball 
Mystery 

Red Flash 


Taplow 


Write for illustrated Sport 

Catalog No. 500, listing 

Wanamaker Golf Balls, 
Clubs, Bags, etc. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 


Sole authorized wholesale Dis- 
tributors in America of Silver 
King Golf Balls (made in Eng- 
land), and our own exclusive 
group—Blue Radio, Radio Crown, 
Wonder Ball, Mystery, Red Flash 
and Taplow—covering every type 
of golfer. 
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Boxing 


At Omaha, Homer Smith (Kala- 
mazoo heavyweight) took 16 knock- 
downs from Luis Angel Firpo in ten 
rounds. He managed to keep afloat 
despite the heavy pounding. It was 
the first fight since Firpo invaded 
America that he has failed to win by 
knock-out. 

Dempsey arrived in Manhattan en 
route to Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
where he will watch the races and 
start training for his fight with 
Firpo, Sept. 14. Said he: “I’m wil]- 
ing to take on Harry Wills (Negro 
challenger) three weeks after Sept. 
14.” 


National Sculling Champ 

Buffalo’s police foree points with 
pride to Officer Edward McGuire. 
On the Patapseo River (Baltimore), 
at the 51st annual regatta of the Na- 
tional Association of Amateur Oars- 
men, MeGuire unexpectedly diverted 
rowing history from its charted 
course. 

In the association singles, he beat 
W. E. G. Gilmore, of Baltimore, who 
two weeks ago won the Canadian 
quarter-mile title at St. Catherine’s, 
Ont. He then splashed over a choppy 
mile-and-a-quarter course to the 
national singles championship. In 
his wake struggled Hilton Belyea, 
fisherman-oarsman of St. John, N. H., 
1922 Canadian champion, and Paul 
V. Costello, of Philadelphia, 1922 na- 
tional champion. 


All the King’s Horses 
Specifically George, R. L., is not a 
polo player. But the Prince of Wales 
is. Edward maintains his own stable, 
and he has thrown open the door and 
given the British polo authorities 
carte blanche to lead away to the 
International cup matches at Mea- 
dowbrook, L. L, in September any 
of the animals they desire. The 
string of ponies, which includes sev- 
eral of Eastern blood presented by 
Indian rajahs during the world tour 
vi the Prince, is considered the finest 
in the Kingdom. It is expected that 
all the sportsmen of England will 
emulate the Royal example. The 
English team will not saddle second 
string ponies—as they did at the last 


.eup matches. 


Canadian Open 

Braced by Canadian atmosphere, 
a raiding party of American pro- 
fessionals crossed the border and 
took the first nine places in the Ca- 
nadian open golf championship at 
Toronto. The Dominion’s leading 
players passed out of the picture in 
early rounds. 

Clarence Hackney of Atlantic 


| City, highly stimulated by that 


| 








! 


nortaern air, finished five strokes 
ahead of Tom Kerrigan of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., runner-up last year 
to Al Watrous of Radford, Mich. 
(who did not compete this year). 

Hackney, who in 1919 played par 
golf with one arm while a break in 
his left was mending, is the fifth 
American to win the Canadian title 
since it was created in 1904. 

Seores: Hackney, 295; Kerrigan, 
300; Sarazen, 301; Hutchison, 302; 
Farrell, 305; Ayton, 309; Crichton, 
309; Hampton, 309; Canausa, 310. 


Tennis 

At Seabright. It takes a gallery 
of friendly eyes to put Mrs. Molla 
Mallory on her best game. After 
disastrous June wanderings in search 
of European titles she turned home- 
ward for the American season. Last 
week she won the Seabright (N. J.) 
tournament, defeating in the process 
Miss Kathleen MeKane_ (British 
champion) and Mrs. R. C. Clayton, 
also of England. 

A singular reversal of the matches 
was the defeat of Miss Helen Wills, 
youthful prodigy from California, by 
Miss Eleanor Goss (who lost to Mrs. 
Clayton in the semi-final). 


Four leading players of the Eng- 
lish courts arrived just in time to 
compete at Seabright. They com- 
pose a team ‘which will dedicate the 
new Forest Hills stadium in the first 
international women’s team matches. 
The British team: Miss Kathleen Me- 
Kane, Mrs. Geraldine R. Beamish, 
Mrs. R. C. Clayton, Mrs. B. C. 
Covell. American opposition: Mrs. 
Molla Bjurstedt Mallory, Miss Helen 
Wills, Miss Eleanor Goss, Mrs. 
Hazel Hotehkiss Wightman. 


The Seabright Bowl] will rest per- 
manently on the mantelpiece of 
William M. Johnston. He won his 
third and final leg on the trophy by 
taking a furious mateh from R. Nor- 
ris Williams, II, 8-6, 4-6, 6-4, 6-1. 
Johnston lost six pounds during the 
match and came off the court weigh- 
ing 111 pounds. Despite his minia- 
ture stature he has already won this 
season the world’s grass court cham- 
pionship at Wimbledon and _ the 
world’s hard court championship at 
Paris. 


William M. Johnston and Clarence 
J. Griffin, Californians, won for the 
West the men’s doubles at Seabright. 
R. Norris Williams, II, and Watson 
M. Washburn (Harvard graduates) 
were their opponents in the finals. 


Davis Cup. The absence in Amer- 
ica Of Manuel Alonso, Spanish ten- 
nis player, cost his nation the team 
championship of Europe and a 
chance for the Davis Cup. The 
French team barely defeated the 
Spaniards in the finals for the Euro- 
pean zone of the Davis Cup matches 
The defeat of Count de Gomar by 


René Lacoste, French schoolboy, de- 
cided the title. Lacoste, Jean 
Borotra, Jacques Brugnon will sail 
shortly for America to play the win- 
ner of the Australia-Japan tie for 
the chance to meet the U. S. in the 
challenge round for the Davis Cup. 


N. Y. State Title. Burly Molla 
Mallory gave further evidence of her 
supremacy in the New York State 
title play at Westchester-Biltmore 
Country Club. Helen Wills opposed 
her in the finals, but not dangerously 
after the first set. Score: 4-6, 6-1, 
6-0, 

Paired with Edith Sigourney, Mrs. 
Mallory also won the doubles at this 
tournament. 


Western Champ. The champion- 
ship of the Western Lawn Tennis 
Association was won by Walter West- 
brook, left-handed player from De- 
troit. He defeated in the 
George Lott, from Chicago, 6-1, 9-7, 


i-d. 


Endurance Ride 


At Colorado Springs, Norfolk 
Star, three-year-old thoroughbred 


gelding of Captain Watkins, Fort 
Russell, Wyo., won for the second 
time the 300-mile Colorado Endur- 
ance Ride, with Captain Watkins up. 
Six other horses reached the finish. 


Another Marathon 


Fame in the headlines and tempo- 
rary paralysis were the coin ot pay- 
ment received by Carbis A. Walker, 
Cleveland citizen, for swimming 
Lake Erie. He propelled himself 33 
miles, some of the time in fog and 
rough water, in 20 hours and 15 
minutes. 

Leander swam the Hellespont be- 
cause Hero was waiting on the other 


bank. Walker swam Lake Erie be- 
cause moron marathons have fired 
the publie faney. 
Channel Swim 

Henry F. Sullivan of Lowell, 
Mass., swam the English Channe! 


from Dover to Calais. (Although the 
distance was only 22.5 miles as the 
crow flies, he swam approximately 
56 miles miles.) Sullivan, 31, made 
his first unsuccessful attempt to swim 
the channel ten years ago and has 
made five other unsuccessful attempts 
since then. 

The erossing consumed 26 hours, 


50 minutes of his time. (In 1875 
Captain Mathew Webb swam _ the 
channel in 21 hours, 45 minutes. In 

oO 


1911 Thomas Burgess did it in 
hours, 35 minutes. ) 


New World’s Record 

Two-thirds mile run: Joie Ray, of 
Chicago, 2 min, 42 see. (This is Ray’s 
13th world record. ) 
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The Center of Convenience 


Broadway at 34" Street 


Holt MALin 
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Arthur L. Lee, Manager- 
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ENGLAND’S BEST 


The utmost in Golf Ball 
construction 


Twelve Dollars the Dozen 
IMPORTED BY 


WIMBAR 
15 West 24th St., N. Y. City 


ROSES, PEONIES, IRIS and BULBS 


Our 
lea 


Save money by ordering now. 
choice collection of everblooming 


Roses, three years old, 50 cts. each, 5 for 
$2; also all color Peonies, 50 cts. or 5 
Iris, all colors, 10 for $1. 


for $2. 


Finest first size Hyacinth, all colors, 20 
for $1. 100 for $4, 


Single or double Narcissus, 30 for $1, 
100 for $3. 


Giant Darwin Tulips, all colors, 40 for 
$1, 100 for $2. 


Crocus, all colors, 
all prepaid. 


R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


| Also distributors of Hendry & Bishop 
| Iron Heads—The Huntly Putter— 
Ocobo Sports Plaster—Sorbo Cleaners. 
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REDDY TEES 
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oe THE REASONS 
" Always Ready. 
Clean and sanitary. 
Easy to carry. 

Low cost. 


No sand on _ hands, 
clothing, or club grip. 
Instantly adjustable to 
any height. 

Used and endorsed by 
most leading professionals 





If your Pro. or Sporting 
Goods dealer cannot sup- 


The Nieblo Mfg. Co., 38 East 23rd St., 
New York. 


Please send me 4 boxes of Reddy Tees, for 


which I enclose $1.00. 


ply Reddy Tees, send 
$1.00 direct to us for an 
ample supply. 


THE NIEBLO MFG. CO. 


38 EAST 23rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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To Teachers: 













TIME was not originallv in- 
tended for the school room, but, 














because it is written for those 





who wish to keep informed ; 

















because it presents the week’s 







news in a brief. comprehen- 


informative and enter- 






sive, 






taining manner; 















because it is accurate and un- 


biased, 































teachers are finding it admirablv 







adapted to their work. 











Miss Harriet C. Sleight of 








Bradford Academy, ° Bradford, 
Mass., writes: 
“T find it excellent for its 






concise and accurate treatment 


of events and the interest main- 







tained by its well tabulated table 
of contents. My 
delighted with it.” 


students are 















If you are already using a 


current review magazine with 







your classes an excellent test of 


TIME can be made by compar- 


ing it with the magazine you are 








now’ tsing. 


















The coupon below will bring 





full information concerning our 







special school rates. 






















Roy E. Larsen, Circ. Mgr., TIME, 
236 E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 







Please send me information 






regarding special school rates for 
TIME. 
















Address 











School 









Subject 

















The Current Situation 


The comparative steadiness of 
prices after the unexpected death 
of President Harding has been all 
the more remarkable for coming in 
the midst of an obviously “bear” 
stock market. This lack of excite- 
ment in the financial district over 
the dangers possible in so swift a 
succession in the Presidential chair 
can be mainly attributed to a strong 
feeling of confidence in President 
Coolidge, increased by his wise an- 
nouncement that the late President 
Harding’s policies and Cabinet would 
not be changed. The only uneas- 
iness which the painful event cre- 
ated in business circles was in con- 
nection with the Republican nomi- 
nation in 1924, 

Little important change in the 
wholesale markets occurred, al- 
though the downward price move- 
ment continued to some extent in 
cotton and sugar. Merchants and 
manufacturers continue more opti- 
mistic as a class regarding the busi- 
ness prospects of next Fall and Win- 
ter than do bankers and security 
buyers. This, however, is a per- 
fectly normal condition for the open- 
ing of a period of relative depres- 
sion in industry. 


Petroleum Sipplus 


Petroleum..cofipanies are strug- 
gling with the Same problem of 
overproduction which is harassing 
the wheat farmers, but with decid- 
edly more effective methods.  In- 
stead of urging Congress to set min- 
imum prices, purchase and store sur- 
plus stocks eregrant other favors, 
the oil men are rearranging their 
plans in accordance with economic 
principles. Far from seeking Gov- 
ernment aid, they will be satisfied 
if federal investigations and red 
tape are not added to their other 
current difficultiés. 

Provisions are being made, par- 
ticularly in the California fields, to 
store surplus crude oil, and by 
avoiding an abnormal increase in 
refining to prevent prices of gaso- 
line and other products from break- 
ing to dangerous low levels. Some 
30 Mid-Western refineries, including 
the Marland Refining Company’s 
stills at Ponea City, Okla., are re- 
ported as closed during August. The 
principal exception to this general 
policy has been the Sinclair Co., 
which has recently opened its ex- 
panded refineries at Coffeyville, Kans. 


U. S. Steel Earnings 

The recent fall on the New York 
Stock Exchange of the price of 
“Steel common” to the upper 80’s 
has been taken as a forecast that 
the earnings of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration for the second quarter of 
this year would prove disappointing. 
That this explanation was incorrect 
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is seen by the fact that, although 
the statement of the Company 
showed a big increase in net earn- 
ings from April through June, 1923, 
the price of the stock has not mate- 
rially rallied. Apparently the 
stock market looks for poorer busi- 
ness this Fall and sticks to its opin- 
ion. 

The current statement, even 
though it chronicles ancient rather 
than future history, is undoubtedly 
encouraging. Net earnings totaled 
$47,858,181, as compared with $34,- 
780,069 for January-March, 1923; 
$27,286,945 for April-June, 1922; 
$48,051,540 for July-September, 1920 
—the record quarter since the War. 
Earnings for the latest quarter, 
after all charges and deductions, 
amount to $4.63 on the common 
stock outstanding — almost enough 
to pay the 5% annual dividend. 
After the quarterly payment of 
13%4% on the preferred and 114% on 
the common stock, a surplus of $17,- 
205,012 was left, of which $10,000,- 
000 was set aside for additions, bet- 
terments, improvements. 


Kresge’s New Chain 

The astonishing success of 
the low-price chain store companies 
has led S. S. Kresge, President of 
the S. S. Kresge Co., to or- 
ganize the Kresge Department 
Stores, Inc., with a capital of $25,- 
000,000 cumulative preferred 7% 
stock, and 200,000 common shares of 
no-par value. This Company will 
take over the L. S. Plaut Co. 
department store in Newark, as the 
first of a chain of such stores across 
the country. 

The Plaut store, established in 
1870, is the second largest depart- 
ment store in Newark, and occupies 
one-quarter of a block admirably 
located with respect to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Public Service Ter- 
minal, Hudson Tubes and prospec- 
tive subway developments. The 
new management, consisting of 
Messrs. Kresge and Plaut, and the 
banking firm of Merrill, Lynch & 
Co., expect to build up the balance 
of the ground floor space in the near 
future. 

The policy of the new corporation 
will be to acquire new department 
stores in the 25c. to $1.00 field, 
employing in them the same prin- 
ciples of mass purchasing and 
wholesale distribution which have 
been developed in the 10c. to 25c. 
stores. The new Company will be 
completely distinct from the old 
Kresge Co., but will be largely ad- 
ministered by its officers. 

Merrill, Lynch & Co. have been 
foremost in financing seven large 
chain store systems—S. S. Kresge 
& Co., the McCrory Stores Com- 
pany, the Acme Tea Company, 
Jones Brothers Tea Company, J. C. 
Penney Company, G. R. Kinney & 

| Company, the Melville Shoe Com- 
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pany. These companies operate 
about 2,000 stores, whose total sales 
in 1922 exceeded $200,000,000. 

Mr. Kresge initiated the new de- 
partment store chain on his 56th 
birthday. He began his career as 
a school-teacher at $22 a month, 
and after having been successively 
insurance agent, furnishings sales- 
man, department store bookkeeper, 
tin-plate salesman, he went into 
business for himself with a capital 
of $8,000 with J. G. McCrory—now 
head of another large store system. 
From a single store in Detroit, the 
Kresge stores have expanded to a 
system of 223 stores throughout the 
country, which last year handled 
$65,000,000 of goods. 


Studebaker’s Profits 


The report of the Studebaker 
Co. for the quarter ending June 30, 
1923, shows net sales of $49,370,091 
as against $45,606,044 for the same 
period last year. After the payment 
of expenses and taxes, net profits 
of $7,200,202 were left, which com- 
pares with $7,086,552 in 1922, and 
after allowing for dividends on the 
preferred stock, amounts to 9.40% 
on the $75,000,000 common stock is- 
sue. In the last quarter, the com- 
pany manufactured 43,346 cars, but 
sold 43,680. 


The balance sheet of the company, 
although containing among its as- 
sets the item of $19,807,276 as 
“trade name and good will,” shows 
a sound and healthy condition, with 
a special surplus of $4,455,000, and 
a general surplus of $19,165,685 as 
against $10,237,189 in 1922. 


President A. R. Erskine, in the 
accompanying statement to the 
stockholders, pointed out that manu- 
facturing operations of all plants 
were at capacity, with 41,000 cars 
scheduled for production in the third 
quarter. $3,022,967 out of the prof- 
its during the six months ending 
June 30, 1923, have been “ plowed 
in” for plant expansion and cur- 
rent betterments, while $650,000 of 
the preferred stock was also retired. 
The regular quarterly dividends of 
1%% on the preferred and 2%% on 
the common stock were declared by 
the Board of Directors. 


Another Copper Merger 
The bold and successful policy 
pursued by the Anaconda Copper 
Co. in taking over Chile Copper has 
obviously been watched closely and 
admiringly by other producers and 
refiners of the red metal. Now the 
Calumet and Hecla Copper Mining 
Co. has initiated a merger of its 
own, which has been agreed upon 
by the officers of four smaller con- 
cerns whose absorption is planned. 
The new company will have an 
authorized capital of 2,500,000 
shares of $25 each, of which 2,005,- 
502 shares will be distributed to 
stockholders of the five merging 
companies. The four smaller con- 
cerns are Ahmeek, Allouez, Osceo- 
la Consolidated, Centennial Copper. 
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Seven Miles Up 


Sadi Lecointe, French airman, has 
been 923 feet 6 inches farther from 
Earth than anyone that ever lived on 
Earth. After elaborate training 
preparations (Time, July 23) he 
broke Lieutenant Macready’s (U. 8. 
A.) world’s altitude flying record 
above Villacoublay, France. 

Macready’s mark was 34,509.5 feet. 
Lecointe rose 35,432 feet (6.773 
miles). Mt. Everest, Earth’s highest 
peak, measures 29,002 feet. In 1901 
two Germans ascended 34,500 feet in a 














balloon, a standing record. 

Lecointe climbed for an hour and 
twenty minutes in a Nieuport-Delace 
plane with Hispano motor 454. It 
took him 35 minutes to coast back to 
Earth. He wore electric-heated fur 
clothing, breathed from an oxygen 
bottle above 5,000 meters, used benzol 
fuel for the first 6,000 meters and 
above that gasoline. His thermometer 
broke at 40° below zero, Fahrenheit, 
and a broken oxygen bottle robbed 








© International 


Sapte LECOINTE 
He may fly as high again, if it prove 
fair weather 


him of one or two thousand meters 
more. He said: “If the weather's 
fair I may try it again,” 


Discontinued 


As a result of the crash of the Fleet 
Wing (Time, July 30), which brought 
death to a prominent New Yorker, 
passenger service on the New York- 
Newport Air Service (TIME, July 9), 
was announced discontinued. The 
company’s two undamaged planes will 
carry mail and newspapers between 
the two points. The passenger serv- 
ice was started June 27, and the Fleet 
Wing had safely covered 20,000 miles 
before her mishap. 















Flash 


The Biggest Card Game 
Hit in 20 Years 


Flash card game is played by all 
the family—at home, at entertain- 
ments, at socials, at the club, at lodge 
rooms, etc. 








Flash is played by two, three or 
four. Partners, two on each side, © 
and partners at several tables for 
prizes. Flash is played slow or fast, 
to suit all. 


Read This Letter 
January 19, 1923. 
L. A. Hill & Co. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Gentlemen : 


I am pleased to answer your inquiry how 

we, around here, like the card game Flash. 
All agree that the card game Flash, with 
its three colors of cards, the high-class work- 
manship, and the fine materials used, make 
it the finest and neatest card game we have 
ever found. Our whole family enjoy Flash 
better than any of the many card games we 
have. It is the finest and most interesting 
card game—and our husbands play Flash at 
home and at the lodge rooms. Wishing Flash 

the continued popularity it deserves, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Harry C. Gregory, 


01 Park Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


Flash card game is the card game you have 
been waiting for to entertain you and make 
you know that you are satisfied And the 
price is only One Dollar, prepaid! Send your 
order now Lefore you forget this announce- 


ment. 
L. A. HILL & CO. 
P. O. Box 27, Middleboro, Mass. 
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| Born. To Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 





i ee B. Roosevelt, in Manhattan, a 
— - eee: hs ie | daughter, their third child. The 
a m7 caaen i koe geo wigs oldest is Archibald, Jr., and the 
namec Ss J ‘ ‘ . 
ever since I resorted to artificial second is Theodora. 
hair. ‘It takes six weeks to fashion frecte Fe 
each head covering, as each must be Engaged. Princess Olga, 20, 


eldest daughter of Prince Nicdlaos 
(third son of King George I of 
Greece), to Prince Paul of Serbia. 


formed hair by hair. I have one 
wig for golf, another for church 
and several other ordinary wigs.” 


Distinctive Personal Stationery 
200 Sheets } $2.00 


100 Envelopes 
The Letters 


“Cameo” Embossing—,;c Raised 


I am offering to a limited clientele a most 
remarkable value in a new type of personal- 
ized correspondence paver. By my new 
process | produce all the rich and distinctive 
appearance of die engraving, with an added 
luster that is both exquisite and exclusive. 

I specialize on this one item, and manu- 


. . 
’ = : i Engaged. Miss Mildred Harris, 

Ferdinand, King of Rumania: | motion picture actress, former wife 
“To ensure against royal scandal, 
my son-in-law, King Alexander of 
Serbia, promised not to visit France 
for a year after marrying my 
daughter, Princess Marie. His year | 
| 


of Charles S. Chaplin, to “an East- 
ern capitalist”—thought to be 
Harry McGovern, Florida widower. | 





is up. He is going to Paris in- Married. Lady Rachel Cavendish, | sacute it by © me 
: ‘ . y a patented process in great 
cognito. It is revorted that my fourth daughter of the Duke of | quantities. I sell direct, eliminating all retail 
wife, Queen Marie, will send me to | Devonshire, to the Hon. James "Tocnaiate write tae thet thle fe Wt tee 
observe his doings.” Stuart, third son of the Earl of | item'they buy by mail direct. Written guar- 
op Moray. The first Earl of Moray | antee of satisfaction with every box. 


was half-brother to Mary, Queen of Heavy Bond paper in White, Grey, Blue or 





r re Buff. Long pointed flap envelopes. Name 

Andrew J. Volstead: “I sailed for | Scots. ey and address ms lines or lows, actua fy embossed 

Europe.” at top center of sheet and on envelope fap in 
° Gold. Blue, Black, Maroon or Jade Green. 

Married. The Countess of Star- 100 single sheets (6%x5%) and 100 envel- 


opes ali embossed, with 100 extra or plain 
sheets, prepaid, $2.00. (For embossing entire 
200 sheets, add 50 cents.) 
Write or PRINT plainly. 
money order or currency. 


hemberg to Prince George Vincenz 
of Thurn, at Vienna. The marriage 
was performed by Father Seipel, 


Gabriele d’Annunzio, Italian sol- 
dier-poet: “It is reported that upon 


hearing that Eleanora Duse, whom Enclose check, 


West of the 





I once loved but whom I have not 
seen for years, is to play in Manhat- 
tan this Fall in my Citta Morta, I 
said: ‘If it be true, I shall be there 
myself! Nothing has affected me in 


999 


years as has this news! 


Eleanora Duse, Italian actress: 
“Asked what actress I had seen in 
London this year that particularly 
interested me, I answered in a way 
that will please Americans. With- 
out delay, I said: ‘Pauline Lord.’ She 
was in Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Chris- 
tie.’ 


. 


Henry Ford: “I presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison with an 
automobile for their vacation tour. 
than 


I selected a make other my 
own.” 
Ann Penninzgton, dancer: “The 


outer room of a hairdressing parlor 
at No. 1417 F. St., Washington, is 
adorned by a photograph of me, 
balanced on one toe. I gave this 
picture to the hairdresser in grati- 
tude for a permanent wave well 
executed. Mrs. Coolidge entered 
this parlor early on her first day in 
Washington and called for a plain, 
old-fashioned shampoo followed by 
a conservative arrangement of her 
dark hair. Mrs. Coolidge uses no 
face clay, powder or cosmetics.” 


Suzanne Lenglen, French tennis 
player: “I told a London radio audi- 
ence how I keep my stockings up in 
play, why I sometimes cry on the 
court, what it is like to be a cham- 
pion at Wimbledon and what a false 
legend it is that depicts me as a 
slave. of my father, who is really 
very kind and patient. ‘How do I 
keep them up?’ said I. ‘I roll a 
piece of elastic around twice’... ‘I 
am laughed at that I cry. 
but I just have dust in my eye. 


26 


I do not, 


399 














Chancellor of the Austrian Republic, 
who is spiritual adviser to the Star- 
hemberg family. 


Married. Thomas Jefferson Ryan, 
33, former Representative in Con- 
gress from New York, to Mrs. Ger- 
trude Keleher, who was divorced 
from John B. Keleher, Washington 
turfman, in 1920, in St. Bridget’s 
Roman Catholic Church at Glass- 
boro, N. J., by special dispensation 
from Rome. 


Sued fer divorce. Voris (“Jack’’) 
Reynolds, wrestling instructor at the 
University of Indiana, by Mrs. 
Emma Reynolds, at Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. She charged cruelty. Rey- 
nolds claims to be world’s welter- 
weight wrestling champion. 


Died. Warren Gamaliel Harding, 
29th President of the United States, 
at San Francisco, of apoplexy fol- 
lowing pneumonia. (See page 1.) 


Died. A. C. (“Uncle Billy”) Hild- 
reth, 100, “oldest B. P. O. Elk in 
the world,” Civil War veteran and 
Indian scout, at Ouray, Colo. 


Died. Alex Y. Malecolmson, 59, 
original partner of Henry Ford, at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., after a long ill- 
ness. He advaneed $7,000 in 1902 
to found the Ford Motor Co. 


Died. Baroness Constance Hoyt 
von Stumm, wife of Baron Ferdi- 
nand von Stumm, in Bavaria, sud- 
denly. She was a daughter of the 
later Henry Martyn Hoyt, Solicitor 
General during President Taft’s 
Administration, and a sister of Mrs. 
Elinor Wylie, poet. Henry Martyn 
Hoyt, sometime Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, was her grandfather; Mor- 
ton McMichael, former Mayor of 
Philadelphia, her great-grandfather. 


Mississippi, add 20 cents. 


Wallace Brown 









JULY CLEARANCE SALE OF 
SUMMER BEDDING PLANTS 
at WHOLESALE; FOR 
FLOWERBEDS and 
WINDOW-BOXES 


1. Big geraniums and cannas in all 
colors, $1.25 per dozen, worth $2 
regularly. 

2. Any 100 of following for $5.00, 
any 15, $1: Fringed Petunias, Agera- 
tum, Salvias, Coleus, Lobelias, 
Fuchsias, Heliotropes, White Alys- 
sum, Fine Asters in all colors, bed- 
ding Begonias in all colors, Boston 
yellow and white Daisies, Mammoth 
Verbenas, Zinnias, Calendulas, Nico- 
tianas, Marigolds, both dwarf and 
tall, dwarf and tall Nasturtiums, 
Scabicsas, Phlox, Cosmos, Blue Corn- 
lowers, Sweet Sultans, Dusty Miller, 
White Feverfew, Double Stocks, 
German Ivy, English Ivy, Icepinks, 
Vincas, Thunbergias, Kenilworth 
Ivy, and these old-fashioned gar- 
den favorites: Delphiniums, Phlox, 
Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Scabiosa, Iris, 
Hemerocallis, Rudbeckias, Helian- 
thus. etc. 

3. Big 4 yr. old H. T. Roses such 
as Ophelia, Columbia, etc., 50c. each, 
$5 per dozen. 

4. 100 asstd. vegetable plants $1, 
incl. cabbage, tomato, sweet pepper, 
egg, lettuce, cauliflower, sweet potato, 
celery, etc. 


CAN SHIP ALL ABOVE AT ONCE 


THE HARLOWARDEN GARDENS 


DEPT. T, GREENPORT, N. Y. 








225 Fifth Avenue 
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ROYAL 


“The Comfort Route ” 


EUROPE 


OTHING adds more to the 
pleasure of your trip abroad 
than that complete comfort and 
delightful homelike atmosphere 
which you find on the famous 
**O” steamers of the Royal Mail. 


FRANCE ENGLAND GERMANY 
(Cherbourg) (Southampton) (Hamburg) 


NORWAY CRUISES 
Summer and fall trips from Eng- 
land on the new ARCADIAN, 
* The Cruising Ship Wonderful.” 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Splendid service by the palatial 
steamers EBRO and ESSIQUIBO, 
14,350 tons displacement, the 
largest ships to Peru and Chile. 


New York Panama 
Peru Chile 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New Yerk 607 Boylston St., Boston 
117 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Minneapolis San Francisca 
Vancouver Toron'o Halifa, 


Havana 


Detroit 
Seattle 








Just a Word 


to the wise secures a subscrip- 


tion to TIME. 


You can make $200 a month 
by becoming our representa- 
tive in your territory. Our 
proposition is attractive and 
we will give you full co- 
operation. 


Thousands of people have be- 
gun to “ watch TIME grow.” 
Here is your opportunity to 
help TIME grow, and to make 
money by availing yourself of 
the opportunity. 


For full information write 
P. M. Groves, 
TIME 


236 East 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


| 








POINT with PRIDE 





After a cursory view of TrIMeE’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 

The son of a Justice of the Peace. 
(P. 2.) 


A third and final leg that cost six 
pounds. (P. 23.) 


Lincoln, Greeley, Wilson, Roose- 


velt, Wellington, Balzac, Goethe, 
Tolstoi, Ruskin, Haeckel, Bacon, 
Whittier. They did not use tobacco. 
(P. 18.) 


parallel to. the 


A European 
American 


abysmal ignorance of the 


(?, Zi.) 


press. 


Paderewski besieged by Paris 


thousands. (P. 15.) 


A happy ending that should please 
all Babbitts. (P. 15.) 


Joie Ray’s 13th world’s record. 
(P. 23.) 


The climax of 50 years of mission- 
ary labor in Nippon. (P. 19.) 

A bareknuekle fight between The 
Hoboken Terror .and Bully Boy 
Brewster. (P. 17.) 


High pressure in the feed pipe of 
the Melting Pot. (P. 4.) 


Canadian border 
Americans. (P. 


A raid across the 
by nine stimulated 
22.) 


Living tongues which do not fail 
in competition with a robot language. 


(P. 8.) 


A dove of peace for M. Yoshizawa 
and Wellington Koo. (P. 13.) 


All the King’s horses for four of 
the King’s men. (P. 22.) 


another for 
wigs. 


One wig for golf, 
church and several ordinary 
(P. 26.) 


A Castilian eustachian tube reno- 
vated by a few simple manipulations 
with the index finger of an Ameri- 
ean right hand. (P. 11.) 


Father-in-law Ferdinand, royal 


chaperone. (P. 26.) 



































Personal 
Stationery 
De Luxe 
200 Sheets 


$ oo 
100 Envelopes 2 “tigi 


Leer UR _ silent messenger! 
A correspondence _ paper 


worthy of your expression. 


~ 


Your name and address or 
monogram in our “engraving 


de luxe” on sheets and en- 
velope flap. Heavy bond 
paper. Monte Carlo size, 
5¥2 x 8. Deep pointed flap 


envelope. White, grey, cafe, 
pink or blue paper with fine 
raised letters in gold, ma- 
roon, blue, black, or green. 
sheets (100 en- 
plain), with 
prepaid, $2.00. 
entire 200 


200 single 
graved—100 
envelopes, 
For engraving 
sheets add 50c. 
100 double sheets with 100 
envelopes, all engraved, pre- 
paid, $2.00. 

Any three line name and ad- 
dress. 

Monogram from = standard 
styles in stock. 


Executive Stationery 


HOSE men who succeed 
know that a_ fine cor- 
respondence paper carries 
added assurance with their 
words, Our “engraving de 
luxe” on executive station- 
ery gives that touch of in- 


dividuality which is  im- 
pressive. 


i ii ie es ed ll il im ml al ld ld hl 


Monarch size, 714 x 10%. 
White or grey paper. Any 
color engraving. Very best 
parchment bond, cabinet of 
125 sheets and 125 envelopes, 
prepaid, $7.00. Good grade 
heavy bond, cabinet of 250 
sheets and 250 envelopes, all 
prepaid, $8.00. 
Our new process engraving 
saves you the cost of a plate 
or die, and enables you to 
have individual distinctive 
stationery at almost the cost 
of the paper alone. WE 
GUARANTEE SATISFAC- 
TION. 
PRINT plainly to avoid error. Enclose 


check, money-order, or currency. West 
of Miss. add 20c. 


engraved, 


We invite and urge comparison 


DE LUXE STATIONERY CO. 
505 Fifth Ave. New York 
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of the razor, not in the luxurious 
grained white case, but in the 
unsurpassable smoothness of the 
Durham-Duplex shave itself. 
The shave that is possible only 
with the long double-edged 
Durham-Duplex Blades. 


Until you have used these super 
blades you won’t know the real 
meaning of shaving comfort. 


Go to it. Get yours now. Join 
the lucky eleven million—the 
men to whom the daily shave has 
become a “‘priceless’’ pleasure. 


Either set in handsome grained 
white celluloid case with pack- 
age of five interchangeable, 
double-edged blades —- One 
dollar. 

Additional Blades 

50c for package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 










The He-Man’ Razor withe He-Man Blades 








ae | ® ] 9 
6 
ricciess 
Shaving Comfort 
HE “priceless”? renown of 
the Durham-Duplex con- 
sists, not in the beautiful finish 


| 
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|VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


An occasion for honest sorrow 
capitalized to the point of travesty. 
(P, 21) 


Eleven years of continuous mobili- 
zation (P. 12.) 


The largest landowner in Mexico. 
(P. 13.) 


The embarkation of a bald-headed 
poet on a new period of political 
ambitions. (P. 11.) 


Small-beer, retailed to Eton and 
Harrow public school boys. (P. 9.) 


A Magyar prophecy. (P. 12.) 


Articles in a Communist daily by 
an apostle of the ex-All Highest. (P. 
10.) 


A restive horse at Aldershot. (P. 
9.) 


Thirty Manchurian War College 
alumni taking post-graduate work in 


Japan. (P. 13.) 


The failure of the French nation 
to raise the most valuable of all crops. 
(P. 9.) 


A single verb capable of 505,440 
different forms. (P. 8.) 


The eighth annual denial of Ger- 
many’s war guilt. (P. 10.) 


Wrangel Land, the seat of many 
contentions. (P. 12.) 


Jim Crow tacties by Americans in 
Montmartre. (P. 10.) 


Short sleeves and _ low-necked 
dresses. At the Vatican they are 
anathema. (P. 11.) 


Fame in the headlines and tem- 
porary paralysis. (P. 23.) 














In the September Century 


Do We Need a New Religion? 
By Mary Austin 


Hither and Yon—Memories of the 70's 
By Mrs. Borden Harriman 


To Whom Are We Responsible ?7— 
on the Freedom of Teachers 

By Alexander Meiklejohn 

Former President, Amherst College 


Reina, a Story 
By Theodore Dreiser 


Fourways, the Adventure of a Na- 
ture Lover 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


Tribute, a Story 
By A. E. Coppard 


From the House of Gauguin 
By Robert Keable 


A Study of Carl Sandburg 
By Carl Van Doren 
An American Looks at His World 
By Glenn Frank 


Stories by James Boyd and 
Richard Connell 


Do we need 





A BRAND NEW RELIGION 2 


AVE we outgrown Christianity? 

Has it reached its limitations? Does 
the 2000 years old religion of our fathers 
fail to meet the larger needs of the 
world to-day? 


Mary Austin, a noted student of social 
institutions, puts these questions direct 
in the Century Magazine for September. 
In a most daring but logical manner, 
she tells us that Christianity is not ac- 
complishing what was expected of it, 
and that we need a new religion based 
not on individual salvation, but on the 
welfare of the groups which compose 
modern society. 

What this article suggests is nothing 
short of a revolution in religion. It is 
an absorbing subject—compelling in 


He CENTU RY 


SUMNII i. vise daevahert hatha su dbunkadidéunassdabvediiverviies 
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interest—scholarly in presentation—an 
article that will stimulate and enrich 
your thought. In this, it is typical of 
the new Century—a magazine which 
contains the best and newest of modern 
literature. 

Glance down the contents for Septem- 
ber. Note the many prominent writers 
among its contributors. Whether essay, 
fiction, anecdote, or adventure—you are 
certain to find in the Century thoroughly 
enjoyable and thoroughly worth-while 
reading. 

Make your acquaintance with the 
Century to-day. Buy a copy at any of 
the best news-stands. Or use the coupon 
and assure yourself of the best in cur- 
rent literature for a whole year. 


or September 


THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


C3 


Send me the Century Magazine for one year, for which I enclose $5. 


f} CUM 3 
AY 
O 


(Exclusively for Women) 
45 East SS™Street New York 


whe lt Se =e 
Be ries aan 3 “Si 
LLERTON MEN are regard- 9 “"=*"" 
ed as particular in their choice 
of residence, selective in the matter 
of associates, appreciative of the 
better things in life, while mindful 
of the kind of economy that makes 
for success. 





ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES 


New York—Chicago—Cleveland 


HE comfortable club-like surround- 


ings and appointments of Allerton 
Houses appeal particularly to business 
and professional men. 


Rates: $10 to $20 per room per week 
Allerton facilities include a well equipped 
gymnasium under the personal supervision 
of the Medical and Physical Director of 
New York’s foremost University. 


Owning and Operating Fraternity f | OR: 
Clubs Building, 22 East 38th Street ae ei _ 


Chester Ave & East 13™ Strect 
Cleveland 
(Under Construction) 
JAMES STEWART CUSHMAN WILLIAM HARTON SILK 
President Secretary and Managing Director 





“THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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